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The Wayfarer 


B A children’s class studying nature had committees, with a “‘chanr- 
man of rocks,” “chairman of trees,” etc. One litthe lad came from his 
first visit to the planetarium, full of the glory and 
phraseology he found there, to ask that a new com- 
mittee be formed, perhaps with him as chairman. 
“And what would you be called?” the teacher asked 
brightly. He replied in deep earnest: “I'd like to be 
called Chairman ot the Celestial Universe. 


B New Year's always seems to remind us how tar we are from such 
a chairmanship: the planet does roll, the days and years slip by, his- 
tory fades. “When I consider the heavens . . . what is man?” Luckily, 
we aren't called upon to regulate the stars and the sunrise, the udes 
and orbits and cosmic forces of the year—whuich are thus spared the 
hazards of bureaucracy, the Veto, anti-semitism, un-American activi- 
ties, and denominationalism. January demands that we pay attention 
to the vast out-of-this-world changes wrought by tmme and by that 
eternal Mind and Spirit which changes not. 


B Nicmoeller says: “People [in Germany] are being convinced now 
that the whole propaganda tor democracy has been an illusion, worse 
even than Hitler’s propaganda. For everybody knew or soon came to 
know that Hitler personally did not admit any authority supenor to 
himself; but the Western Powers propagated human and Christian 
principles, and asserted that they were hghting tor the validity ot 
these principles. This faith has been utterly shattered, and what ts 
even worse, with this taith the trust in any truth and humanity has 
been destroyed. The result is nihilism, and the dying people today die 
cursing God and man.” Are we speaking up tor Him who we claim 
is Chairman of the Celestial Universe? It means prayer and packages 


and political commitments. 


B&B Our own “West” used to have great things expected of it. Re- 
member the old 
Out where the handclasp’s a little stronger, 
Out where the smile dwells a littl longer, 
That's where the West begins. 
But then remember also Arthur Guiterman’s pat parody, which may 
not be too remote trom our situation today: 
Down where I tear there's a terrible lot me, 
Down where some people are hippopotami, 
In the department ot laparotomy, 
That's where the vest begins. 
Such a vested interest in food (pardon!) 1s certainly not what will 
cure the deadly malady of Europe. Listen to what “Genet” (who used 
to be New Yorker's Paris correspondent) says on that—right. bril- 
hantly, 1 think: 

The United States was the richest country in the world—that’s 
dandy. Now it is the only mech country in the world, which ts 
termibic. . . . Don’t make the mistake of thinking that people go 
Communist because they are hungry. Communism is more than 
a stomach ache. It’s a great equalizing force. . . . European social- 

ism has had a shave. It hasn't any long black whiskers any more. 
It's a middle-ot-the-road party. In the future many countries in 
Furope are going to have a controlled economy—which 1s social- 
ism——even if each has kings, grand dukes, etc. Just now we 
Americans are trying to run a checkbook empire. It can’t be done. 


B Within a tew weeks Haddam House publishes a new version of 
Dostoyvevsky’s untorgettable parable, The Grand Inquisitor. To every- 
one who tears today’s trends toward a mass mind, the key sentence ot 
it as this: “And men rejoiwed that they were again led like sheep and 
that the terrible gitt (of freedom) that had brought them such suffer- 
ing was at last lifted trom their hearts. . . . The state swelled and 


the ople shrank.” 


B Made any good resolutions? Hell may indeed be paved with good 
intentions, but remember Fay Campbell's objecting once that “the 
good intention is atter all the only good thing there is in the world. 
If you antend highly and even idealistically as this vear starts out, 
you're in better position to do big things than if vou Anow already in 
January what sort of person you are and how your big hopes will 
come out. “Seek ve first the Kingdom” is a big order, but somehow it’s 
only those who do who tind it even within themsclves. —J.O.N. 
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Who Wrote It 


At Wagner College on Staten Island, DR. JOHN E. CRAWFORD jg 
clinical psychologist and guidance director: “During the war | went 
into industry and made too much money tor my own good; | wanted 
to get back working with vouth in) education. Instances of 
“Disturbance” on campus our Editor says are composite as he 
counts them here, none all true of one particular campus. . . . Presi- 
dent of his “Y" at North Carolina State at Raleigh, P. H. MacDONALD 
wrote his striking article for a class taught by Georgia Harkness at the 
Chicago ‘Presidents’ School.” ESTHER HIBBARI) teaches in the 
Women’s College of Doshisha in Kyoto, Japan, and by pre- and_post- 
war comparison has perspective on student lite there. . . . Because 
he spent last summer in a signihcant student house project in Ham. 
burg, ROS MOORE (president otf Dwight Hall, the “Y" at. Yale) 
knows plenty about the German student mind. . . . PAUL POPENOF 
is Director of the American Institute of Family Relations in Los Angeles 
and probably the best-Known marnage counselor in the country, his 
best known book being Modern Marriage. . . . MRS. HELEN F. 
SOUTHARD (Mrs. Paul Jay of Arlington, Virginia) was, until re- 
cently, a member ot the YW? staff on Counscling and Family Life 
Education. . . . In our “It isn’t so” department, Margaret Fisher js 
regional Secretary (distaff side) in the Southwest. We gloat over re- 
bounds and recriminations readers: shows somebody does feel 
strongly even today... . Doris Drake, a tree lance artist’ studying 
in New York City and tormerly a YWCA secretary at the University 
tf Arkansas did the handsome sketches on our worship page this month. 
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ESPECIALLY BLESSED are all young men and women who study in colleges across this broad fair 
America. . . . Blessed by high traditions of a democracy that believes in opportunity for every per- 
son to become all he can that is right and worthy. . . . Blessed by good family background, happy 
years of childhood and adolescence in security and affection. .. . 

Blessed by education in free schools, in tiniest hamlet or teaming city. . . . Blessed by health and 
strength, by peace of mind, by quiet spirit. . . . By economic resources sufficient for daily needs, 
bringing freedom from want... . 

And especially blessed by superior intelligence, by superior insight and purposefulness. . . . By 
complete freedom of will. . . . By high ambitions. . . . By abundant opportunities for wholesome 
self-realization through service to others. .. . 


+ + + + + + 


GOOD STEWARDSHIP of these blessings brings responsibility for wisely deciding important ques- 
tions in living... . 

Important decisions on education and vocation confront every college student. . . . What ob- 
jectives in life shall have priority? How best accomplish these major goals? What specific courses 
to pursue for adequate depth and breadth? When and what specialization to acquire? 

Important decisions must be made on certain problems of economics and wealth. . . . How much 
money, what material assets to try to amass? How rightly strive to gain these things? More impor- 
tant, how invest, how use this capital for the most good? 


Decisions on problems of health are always important. . . . How best attain good physical 
health, good mental health? How effectively maintain good health? 
Good family relationships frequently depend on important decisions. . . . How accept, how react 


to advice and control of elders? How rightly cherish and respect those who are dear? How best 
attain wholesome personal maturity for each member within the family circle? 

Social relationships press certain important decisions that can not be sidestepped. . . . How 
build satisfying wholesome friendships? How best keep, how best develop these relationships? How 
meet affection and love? How plan for marriage? 

Serious frustrations force important decisions, too. . . . How face hardships and trouble, disap- 
pointment and defeat? Where seek strength, how gain courage to deal with them? How meet trouble 
within the circle of dear friendships? How meet and manage deep fears and insecurities that stalk 
behind the shadow of tragedy and death? 

Important as these are, still more important decisions on spiritual problems must also be answered. 
.. . How rightly consider humanity, as children of the same heavenly Father? How consider less for- 
tunate people of earth? How deal with those who would harm us? How treat conquered foes, how 
diminish inner hate in bitter contest? And very personally, how build wholesome relationship with 
God? How recognize His will and purpose in our lives? How best fulfill our earthly destiny? What 
great faith to live by, even beyond the last breath? 


+ + + + + + 


MEASURE OF ALL YOU ARE, of all you ever hope to be, is taken in the way you make these decisions! 

How clearly you see, how objectively you evaluate the real issues of your own life, is an index 
of the depth of your thinking. .. . 

How frankly you seek, how actively you accept wise counsel on difficult problems in your life 
accurately reflects the breadth of your intelligence. . . . 

How fully you learn by your experience and by the experience of others marks the maturity of 
your personality. .. . 

The greater the problem, the greater the need to decide it from high vantagepoints of wisdom 
and courage and faith. Vantagepoint of True Wisdom lets you understand yourself fully in clear 


relationship to the real problem. . . . Enables you to accept unchangeables yet labor effectively at 
worthwhile changeables. . . . Tempers your ambitions and desires with patience, with love and con- 
sideration for others. . . . Balances earnest living with fun, brightens serious hours with fine sense 


of values, good sense of humor. . . . Encourages you to heed the inner pull toward righteousness. . . . 
Vantagepoint of Courage helps you take reality fully into stride, yet plan with practical vision 
and hope. . . . Lets stalwartness of purpose pervade your life even when your hardest labors seem 
too frail... . 
Vantagepoint of Faith is paramount in all great decisions. . . . Undergirds your belief in the 
inherent goodness of human nature. . . . Bedrocks the worthwhileness of living for service to others. 
In your college years gain high vantagepoints of mind and heart from which to make the im- 
portant decisions of your life! —By JOHN E. CRAWFORD 
Wagner College 
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The Duty Disturbance 


By JOHN OLIVER NELSON 


CHESTERTON said that a 
Christian is a person equally shocked 
to hear Christianity denied or see it 
practiced. Yet in New Testament times 
Christians were called “these that have 
turned the world upside down.” Is that 
revolutionary note gone? Are Chris- 
tians in college—admittedly a small 
minority—just mild defenders of the 
status quo who steer clear of the real 


issues of life? 


Frank Christian Conspiracy 
FOUR CHRISTIANS ON A -cam- 


pus began behaving like a communist 
cell. They knew that the head of the 
philosophy department, an atheist, was 
unfair and immoral, and they decided 
to “get” him. They tracked down the 
evidence themselves, presented it to the 
administration, and had the man re- 
moved—his place being taken by a 
balanced thinker who has been fair to 


religion. 


THEY KNEW—AS EVERYBODY 
on campus did—that the fraternity 
system control of campus politics was a 
stench. The four, by now gathering a 
good many more into their group, de- 
cided in the name of Christianity to 
break the system up. Picketing, letters 
to the paper, posters, hearings didn't 
make them wheels on campus, but did 
change the political set-up completely, 
to make it democratic and fair to all 
members of the student body. They 
went after that situation because they 
were impatient Christians. 


TWO NEGROES WERE AL- 
LOWED in that university, to “keep 
face” with the great American ideal 
and all that. The convinced little group 
who were committed to following 
Christ had a series of forums about it, 
because there were thousands of Ne- 
groes very near the school. They made 
so much trouble that the silent quota 
was lifted and human rights were re- 
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spected, so that now a natural propor- 
tion of the student body are Negroes. 
That little Christian team was just un- 
comfortable living on a jimcrow cam- 


pus. 


FOR MONTHS THEY DIDN'T 
say a word about the liquor run- 
around, because it’s always the tough- 
est issue to tackle 
unless youre a 
bluenose or a 
prude. But finally 
they found them- 
selves praying 
about the men 
who were dopey 
half the week after the Saturday-night 
binge, and freshman girls who somehow 
lost their self-respect after they'd begun 
getting ght a few times. This problem 
the Christian nucleus is still working 
on. Unpopularly, they did ask the ad- 
ministration and dorm heads to crack 
down, and got the fraternity presidents 
to push new rules in the organized 
houses. They frankly talked about 
smooth ways of by-passing a drink 
themselves, and started their whole 
emphasis in the matter by swearing off 
completely as a committed group. 
(Two members of the team said they 
felt terribly holy about it, but they got 
into the spirit of things and are even 
more aggressively and _ pleasantly tee- 
totaling than the others who suggested 
the idea.) 


ONE OTHER CAMPUS CUS- 
TOM to which the little circle felt a 
Christian allergy was sloppiness about 
the Honor System. The faculty seemed 
to shrug shoulders about it and say it 
was better than nothing. But when the 
Christian handful organized a debate 
on the Honor System with the presi- 
dent of the Greeks arguing that the 
system was so far gone it should be 
junked, a new day arrived. The system 
works on that campus, with a lot of 


guilt feelings and shoddy character de. 
velopment trimmed off, just because 
Honor somehow became the urgent 
concern of Christians. 


THESE FELLOWS AND GIRLS 
—the group has grown to several score 
—have begun to show that taking re- 
ligion seriously means taking seriously 
campus problems which deny or flout 
or cramp the gospel. They agree that 
there’s no such thing as the “innocent 
bystander” with wrong forces in ac- 
tion: bystanders then are invariably 
guilty ones. If Christianity lives on , 
campus, it lives in programs which 
make it real in every aspect of student 


life. 


World-Mindedness Their Job Too 
AT ANOTHER SCHOOL A simi 


larly small nucleus found they had a 
concern about the complete ignorance 
and lethargy of students toward na- 
tional and international politics and so- 
cial life. The voters didn’t vote, the 
UN was a mystery, atomic problems 
appeared only in Sunday-supplement 
form, “displaced persons” probably 
meant non-frat men, save-food-for-Eu- 
rope was a political dodge of some 
kind, Petrillo and Lewis were fantasies. 
It was a handful of Christians who 
found this situation intolerable. 


FIRST, MEMBERS of the inner 
group were specifically sent out to or- 
ganize opinion for full participation of 
the university in the National Student 
Association, which the Student Coun- 
cil had regarded coolly and which even 
the politics professor had regarded with 
a dim eye as “probably another left- 
wing show.” Posters, a big committee 
~—by no means all Christians—and a 
big vote made NSA mean something. 


WHEN A GIRL CAME forward in 
the team with hand-outs from United 
World Federalists, they nailed her then 
and there to publish a letter in the 
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“rag, call an organization meeting, 
and get study and membership going. 
A growing group of Federalists there 
now know the answers and meet bi- 
weekly to study world news. 


NOBODY HAD REALLY TAKEN 
seriously the cause of labor unionism 
on the campus since the war, even 
though the university had sponsored 
two lectures by laborites to “give our 
students the other side.”” When an ex- 
plicit Christian concern led a little 
committee to develop a series of bull- 
sessions with a variety of visiting labor 
and management people, with hot 
weekly arguments afterwards, a new 
movement was afoot. Right now there 
are dozens of students there who never 
saw an NLRB session or a hiring hall, 
but know the story fully about both. 


THE MODEL POLITICAL PAR- 
TY convention has not yet been put 
on there, but plans are moving. Two 
juniors are preparing a hot nomina- 
tion speech and seconding speech for 
Stassen, and the Taft forces have been 
developing for months a file of quotes 
and other data from their hero. A vet- 
eran who served in Eisenhower’s head- 
quarters has the nod to nominate his 
“sreat and good friend” in classic log- 
rolling style. 


MUCH OF THE SPIRIT behind 
these efforts comes from a seminar in 
Washington attended by several mem- 
bers of the Christian group. But the 
program on campus has spread far be- 
yond those several, and beyond the 
membership of the initiating Chris- 
tian forces. In this situation the dedi- 
cated religious nucleus has adopted a 
“passion for anonymity,’ starting 
things going as Christians, supporting 
them, but letting others carry the pro- 
gram. At weekly meetings, members of 
the Christian cell-group report on how 
they have carried out their assignments 
in such frankly political maneuvers. 


Action Drives Faith Deeper 
IN BOTH THESE CAMPUS situ- 


ations, a strange result has been ac- 
complished within the growing Chris- 
tian team as campus action and world 
political action have been initiated. For 
one thing, marginal or half-active 
members have dropped out: they have 
seen that this is a serious business, tak- 
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ing time and earnest thought and often 
costing some money and some campus 
reputation. But the more impressive re- 
sult has been that students undertaking 
responsibility for Christian action have 
found that they need constant infu- 
sions of Christian devotion and study 
if they are to live this active program. 


WORSHIP, IN THE PROCESS, 
has become a necessity instead of “a 
nice way to start our meeting tonight.” 
Sophomores have found out—with a 
little stammering—how to pray and 
mean their prayer. Freshmen have 
found that they can’t always be told 
about a pat Scripture passage to meet 
their need: they have to go through 
the Bible and fetch it up for them- 
selves. A senior girl who innocently 
agreed to join a_ students-in-industry 
summer group has found that she can’t 
resist going into church work for her 
career, because devotion has somehow 
claimed her whole life. 


THEN THE GROUPS HAVE 
found themselves turning to the Epis- 
tles of John as they seek authority for 
interracial programs, to James as they 
go in for economic discussions, to the 
prophets for inspired social justice, and 
to Jesus above all for absolutes in be- 
havior and faith. The more they read, 
the more they are impelled by the 
truth of what they find there—and the 
more they give themselves to social ac- 
tion, the more they are sent back to 
Scripture for reassurance and renewal. 


THIS INTERCHANGE MAKES 
the Christian nucleus—a dedicated, 
intimate, all-out organism (not organ- 
szation)—the life unit of Christian 
action. Bound together by prayer 
and intercession, group silence and 
mutual checking, such a cell is at the 
center of any worthwhile action pro- 
gram. Without it we have action for ac- 
tion’s sake, or for the sake of some 
special set of assumed interests. With- 
out it we may have empty piosity, ar- 
tificially contrived “worship”  pro- 
grams, and proof-text study of the 
Bible. With it we ‘have new direction, 
and new power. 


WITH A COMMITTED CHRIS- 
TIAN GROUP on our campus, how- 
ever, anything may begin to happen! 
For that sort of force is flexible and sen- 
sitive to needs, putting weight wher- 
ever Christian insight is needed. Chris- 
tianity has changed the world, century 
after century, as it has thus become 
relevant to its day’s problems. We are 
bidden to love God and neighbor, 
putting faith constantly into circula- 
tion. “Not everyone that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven, but he that doeth the 
will of my Father who is in heaven.” 
As students and as members of a 
Christian group, we find our faith in 
Christ becoming real as we make it 
intensely practical—and thereby rev- 
clutionary—in group life on our college 
campus. 


Texas students (1945) protested the political ousting of their President. 
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What is God? 


Q. 
A. 


inite His Being 


By P. H. MacDONALD 


North Carolina State ‘48 


God is a spirit, infinite, eternal and unchangeable 


in His being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, good- 


ness and truth. 


The authors of the Westminster 
Catechism must have been very great 
men, for surely, few other attempts to 
describe God have been quite as ade- 
quate, unemotional, concise and yet 
comprehensive in their answer to the 
question What is God? When they 
met as the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines to write the Catechism for the 
Church, their one desire was to arrive 
at the truth. Few are those today, 
however learned they may be, who 
would say that the Westminster def- 
inition is a faulty one. 


As a youngster in Grammar School 
I had a prodigious memory. Today I 
am the owner of a beautiful Bible, 
my name printed in gold on its outer 
cover, as evidence that I was a good 
‘“memorizer.” The question concerning 
God was perhaps the most intriguing 
of all. I think that this is because I 
accepted the teachings and_ require- 
ments of the Catechism with complete 
literalness. 


There was more to this particular 
question because in order to accept it, 
I had to understand it, and this was not 
easy. I spent a great many of my wak- 
ing hours (and some bed after 
lights-out) trying to see what God 
must be like to satisfy all of these re- 
quirements. 

In order to be a spirit, I reasoned, 
God must be like a fog or vapor, mov- 
ing about as if propelled by some 
ethereal wind. If He is infinite, then 
the Fog can penetrate even the most 
substantial brick wall, and must be able 
to ascend beyond the tallest cloud, or 
enter the darkest room (I doubt if I 
thought of His ability to enter coal 
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mines—those regions were reserved for 
whatever devils there might be.) 
Eternal meant that He had always been 
and always would be. I generally in- 
terpreted unchangeable to infer that 
He didn’t become angry at the slight- 
est provocation, as I sometimes did, 
and that He might always be depended 
upon. 

His being was the stickler. I could 
never imagine what His being was like. 
Sometimes I attributed a face to Him, 
but my faculties failed when I at- 
tempted to comprehend what He might 
resemble. 

His wisdom was taken to mean that 
if He made a prediction, choice or 
decision, you could bet on winning if 
you stuck with Him. I always thought 
of a bolt of lightning when I came 


to His power. Nothing else would quite 
satisty the speed, awfulness, accuracy 
and volume of power which I ascribed 
to Him. 

I felt that if man did what God told 
him to do, He would see to it that 
man would get a square deal. (If not 
here in this life, then in the next.) 
This was my concept of His justice. 
I connected His holiness with a throne 
somewhere and people hiding their 
faces because they were unworthy to 
look upon Him. 

I fancied large masses of people re. 
ceiving all sorts of good gifts—from 
model airplane construction kits to 
happy homes—when I thought of His 
goodness. 

It was difficult to distinguish be. 
tween God’s truth and God’s wisdom, 
but I think that truth implied all that 
wisdom did except that perhaps wis- 
dom required making some sort of ar- 
rangement before something happened, 
whereas truth was immediate. 

Trying to compound all of these 
qualities of God was and is a most 
dificult undertaking. 


_.. There are no atheists in foxholes . 


War is horrible, in direct ratio to 
one’s proximity to the fighting front. 
It may be supposed that there is a 
certain amount of distance which the 
imagination may transcend, and there- 
fore it is not possible to say that no 
one who has not been in a foxhole does 
not have the right to criticize the re- 
ligion which the foxes invent. But the 
difficult thing to understand is that the 
experiences which one undergoes while 
engaged in bloody fighting are so shorn 
of complicating environmental and 
hereditary and even philosophical im- 
plications that they may be evaluated 
directly. 


On the morning of September 14, 
1944, Company B, 338th Infantry Regr- 
ment, U. S. Army, attacked an ex 
tremely well-fortified mountain range 
in north-central Italy. Its objective was 
the tallest mountain in the sector— 
one of the best defended, for it guarded 
the approaches to the only first-class 
road through San Giorgo Pass. In the 
dark of night, our Company had 
moved up close to a razor-back ridge 
on the mountain. The enemy outposts 
were disposed of just as the dawn 
broke, and under rapid, intense fire we 
moved up the ridge, almost to the 


crest. 
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From enemy-held ridges on either 
side kec:: eyes looked down on Ameri- 
can sold.icrs as they crept along, trying 
to hide among rocks and thin under- 
brush. J his area was in the very heart 
of the enemy's prepared line—the 
yaunted Gothic Defense System. 


The enemy counter-attacked with 
great vigor. In fact, he even pulled in 
two other companies from __ sectors 
which were not being hit and added 
them to forces making the counter- 
attack. The first assault virtually cut 
our company off from the rear, inflict- 
ing many casualties. Even the most 
stout-hearted veteran of many cam- 
paigns would have said that the 
situation was hopeless. Even the word 
hopeless fails to convey the full import 
of the situation. 


The militarist will argue that in 
spots like this one training and leader- 
ship count. He will say that brave, 
courageous soldiers will fight to their 
last bullet and beyond that will resist 
with bayonets and even with rocks. I 
would rather eliminate the military 
viewpoint and regard the situation as 
an excellent opportunity to study man 
when he is most concerned about God. 


There was very little cowardice. 
There was literally no place for it, 
since there was no escape, from what- 
ever it is that men run away from. 
This may indicate several things: 
either the men had tacitly accepted the 
likelihood that their animal-like exist- 
ence had come to an end and the only 
thing they could do was to “go down 
in glory’; or, a previously conceived 
and probably hazy idea of a Supreme 
Being or Supreme Power had suddenly 
crystallized, become quite real, and 
brought into the picture a supreme 
trust and reliance on the overwhelming 
love, goodness, kindness, omnipotence 
and omniscience of this God and the 
immortality of his creation. A third 
possibility is that Keats was right, that 

-.. Hope springs eternal in the hu- 
man breast... . Young, as we were, 
it is possible that there were some 
who never gave up hoping that some- 
how or other the thing would blow 
over and be gone. 


Of course. any such discussion as 
this one evades the real issue, for it is 
impossible to determine with any ac- 
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Can God become real in ordinary campus surroundings? 


curacy the relative number of persons 
in any of the three categories. Nor 
would it serve any purpose to make a 
calculation here, since the real thing 
of interest is the experience of one in- 
dividual whose story can be told. 

At first I was much too busy to be 
afraid. When further advance up the 
ridge became impossible, the order 
came to dig in. There was perhaps 
three inches of diggable soil underlain 
with rock. I began to dig rapidly. An 
enemy machine-gunner must have 
spotted me, for suddenly a long burst 
splintered the rock in front of my face, 
sprinkling rock fragments all over me. 
I couldn’t move—there was nowhere 
to go. Suddenly my body shivered. 
My side hurt and there was stinging 
all over me. Then, as suddenly as the 


pain had come, it left. My own mind 
had wounded me, but then it realized 
that the expected second burst had not 
come. With my nose deep in the dirt, 
I prayed: “Oh God, why doesn’t he 
shoot me now, instead of waiting?” 
And then I became selfish and asked 
Him to stop the bullets. My eyes were 
opened and I saw Him there with me, 
and a great fear seized me; I felt re- 
lieved at the fact that I was prostrate, 
because this new fear was greater than 
the other fear, of bullets. It was as if 
I no longer had a body, for here was 
Something which could not be con- 
tained. It was an infinite Thing which 
encompassed everything. Like a cloud, 
It seemed to concentrate Itself before 
me. It had no substance, but I could 
feel It. 


.. . For our God is not a God of confusion . 


I wish that man had more than five 
senses with which to comprehend his 
God. Our language is so standardized 
that seldom, if ever, do we escape from 
classified thinking. I am sure that my 
God is not capable of being classified. 
He appears in such varied and sundry 


manners that there is literally no part 
of life which He does not touch. If 
there were only a God-sense which I 
might call upon to describe Him! 
Perhaps it should be said that my 
own particular mood colors the reflec- 
(Continued on page 24) 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 


“Hence make clear the path, 


Insistent silent fingers...” Briar-torn the band .. .” 
SPIRES 


The tallest spire and prickhest briar 
we find for this new year are in a 
trenchant few paragraphs by Robert 
Mackie in the last STUDENT 
WORLD (quarterly of the World's 
Student Christian Federation). We 
commend it fully to our INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN readers: 


The national student Christian 
movements are becoming increasingly 
concerned with the problem of the 
university itself. . . . The character of 
the university has such a profound ef- 
fect upon its members, and _ basically 
such a non-religious effect, that the 
Christian faith appears irrelevant. The 
prophets are in danger of crying in a 
very real wilderness, and the presenta- 
tion of the Christian Gospel runs the 
risk, not only of looking ridiculous, 
which is its glory, but of being ridicu- 
lous, which is its disgrace... . 

So far as the Christian Church is 
concerned the university is marked off 
as virtually a “prohibited area.” The 
only exceptions are services of worship, 
which too often are purely formal cere- 
monies, and incidental communities of 
like-minded Christians, seeking to re- 
tain a foothold for faith in a pagan en- 
vironment. Theological faculties, where 
these exist, seldom affect profoundly 
the life around them... . 

In the first place, this is a university 
problem, and it is therefore important 
the Christian university teachers should 
not treat it as an interesting side-line, 
but should put their minds to its so- 
lution. . There is now very con- 
siderable evidence that the national 
movements and the Federation are in 
a strategic position for helping to or- 
ganize this senior Christian study of 
the university. It is precisely such an 
informal approach, with its combina- 
tion of senior and junior elements in 
the university, and its ability to secure 
the help of selected graduates, that 
seems most likely to stimulate fruitful 


consideration of the questions in- 
volved. ... 


The second form of the challenge 1s 
precisely to a rethinking and_ re- 
planning of the daily work of the 
Christian movements, associations, 
groups, or what you will, in the uni- 
versity. In the making of programs stu- 
dents are appallingly conservative! 
Fifty years ago our movements were 
launched and rapidly developed _pat- 
terns, which have remained substan- 
tially unaltered. The weekly address by 
a speaker, the study circle, the meeting 
for prayer, the conference, were de- 
signed to meet a particular situation. 
How much notice has been taken of 
the extent to which it has changed? 
Kindly friends from _ the 
churches come and speak to us about 
the faith; little groups fall gently 
asleep over the study of Biblical pas- 
sages which seem to bear little relation 
to their life as students; meetings for 
prayer are occasions when the very 
faithful discover somewhat anxiously 
how small a band they are; conferences 


senior 


are inspiring but produce an experience 
which is the very antithesis to that of 
the university; missions to the univer- 
sity are usually found to have been 
helpful largely to those who ran them! 


Surely the time has come for us to 
take stock in a hard-headed way of 
the forces which are really molding 
our own lives and those of our con- 
temporaries, and then to plan an of- 
fensive which, if it does not shake 
the gothic or classical temples in 
which an outmoded worship of reason 
is carried on, will at least stimulate the 
most sensitive of our fellow-students 
to a radical view of life, a Biblical view 
of life, a thorough-going allegiance to 
Christ Himself, which must have revo- 
lutionary results. 

It may be .. . that we are enter- 


ing the dark ages of the university, 
and that the Federation and other 


Christian organizations may be en- 
trusted with more responsibility for 
preserving intellectual light, which jis 
the light of Christ, than they at present 
realize. But the main moral for each 
one of us is that we should not be too 
afraid or too lazy to study the university 
in which the Gospel has to be lived and 
preached, and that we should put any 
bit of understanding that may come 
to us from this study into use. (1) 
Meetings which relate the Christian 
faith to our university studies, (2) de- 
tailed faculty or professional discus- 
sions of the implications of that faith, 
(3) Bible or doctrinal study-circles 
which involve the type of concentrated 
preparation usually reserved for pre- 
examination spurts, (4) and common 
prayer which deals with concrete situ- 
ations in the university and leads to 
group and individual action—that is 
the kind of framework which will en- 
able the work of our movements to 
be more relevant to the needs of our 
fellow-students, and _ therefore more 


fully dedicated to the glory of God. 


'The subject of my oration is—How shall we do 
away with the incompetence and waste of the 


present administration of the Hobson School 


From Saturday Evening Post, by permission. 
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Two 


Surveying the Chances 


By PAUL POPENOE 


(. People are marrying earlier than they used to. In the last 
50 years the median age of first marriage has dropped by 
about a year, for each sex. Contrary to what is often asserted, 
the age of marriage in colonial times was higher, not lower, 
than today. Study of genealogical records shows the average 
age of marriage of brides in the 17th century to have been 
about 23, as compared with about 21 today; and marriage 
of a man under 20 was extremely rare. 


( People are marrying in larger numbers. This is not 
merely due to remarriages after divorce, which increase 
the total number of marriages per thousand population. 
There are fewer persons now than formerly who remain 
permanently unwed; the principal exception is among the 
best educated women of the nation. On the basis of 1940 
census figures it is estimated that, for girls at the age of 
20, the chances of eventually marrying are 89 in 100, and 
for men of age 25 they are 85 in 100. 


( The divorce rate has risen steadily since records of it 
first began to be kept, although there are marked fluctua- 
tions in connection with business cycles—in boom times 
marriages increase and divorces increase still more; in bad 
times marriages drop and divorces drop still more. There 
was a postwar spurt reaching an all-time high of 31% in 
1945. For 1946 the rate dropped slightly to an estimated 
26%. But it would be a mistake to suppose that the high 
divorce rates of recent years represent a temporary phenom- 
enon. On the whole, the divorce rate has been rising at a 
fairly steady rate. In Los Angeles county, for instance, the 
divorce rate doubled in 20 years from 1905 to 1925, in- 
creasing from 25% to 50%. In the succeeding 20 years, 
from 1925 to 1945, it doubled again, increasing from 50% 
to 100%. (Many of the nation’s large cities had a divorce 
rate larger than 100% in 1945, with Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, perhaps holding the lead by a divorce rate of 500%.) 


Many divorces occur ‘shortly after marriage, so that the 
modal length of marriage before divorce is only one year: 
the median is about six years; but so many of them now 
occur late in life that the mean is 10 years. A little more 
than half of the divorcees are childless; but there are an es- 
timated 1,000,000 children of school age in the U.S. at 
the present time who come from homes broken by divorce. 


€ The war and postwar period saw a temporary flurry in 
the birth rate, with 3,260,000 babies born in 1946—an all- 
ume high. This gave a birth rate of 23.3 per 1,000 popula- 
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tion, which is 
considerably be- 
low the ratio for 
1921 and previ- 
ous years. The 
decline is quite 
general. In all 
large cities the 
number of babies 
born (except to 
families living 
on public char- 
ity) is far too 
small to replace 
the population 
(the net repro- 
duction rate is 
generally about 
75%); even in 
the rural areas 
the birth rate has 
tended to drop 
below the re- 
placement level 
except for a few 
high areas, in- 
cluding the tenant farms of the southeastern states, and Utah 


(LDS influence). 


Campus matrimony is cramped by 
temporary quarters. 


€ Changes in sex ratio of the population affect the chances 
of marriage, and many alarmist reports have been published 
condemning hundreds of thousands of women to spinster- 
hood because of the supposed shortage of men. But the de- 
clining number of males is largely in the upper age brackets, 
not among youth of marriageable age. In a discussion of 
“The Changing Sex Ratio in the U.S.,” Hope T. Eldridge 
and Jacob S. Siegel of the Federal Census Bureau point out 
that “There were in 1940 about 3.7 million more single 
males than single females among the population 15 years 
old and over. The excess of single males was largely in the 
most marrying group, 15 to 34 years. The excess of single 
males was offset by an excess of approximately the same 
size among widowed and divorced females. This group 
was largely concentrated in the older ages.” (American 
Journal of Sociology, March, 1946). 


Evidently there are enough husbands for those girls who 
act promptly, but “delay is dangerous.” College education 
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leads to postponement of marriage beyond the normal time, 
and since it also leads woman to demand a higher standard 
in prospective mates, it leaves many educated women un- 
wed. It may also be associated with the somewhat conspicu- 
ous failure of these same women if they do marry. A sur- 
vey by the U.S. Office of Education showed the divorce rate 
of college graduate women to be four times as high as that 
of college graduate men. 


C Few data exist as to religious differences in American 
vital statistics. The Milbank Foundation’s study of the In- 
dianapolis birth rate found that Roman Catholic families 
were 18% more fertile and Jewish 25% less fertile than 
Protestant couples. Various other studies show that the 
Catholic birth rate has been dropping steadily during the 
past generation and that it is little if any higher than that 
of other groups of comparable socio-economic levels. 


€ Differences in educational levels are conspicuous, not 
merely in marriage as already mentioned, but in birth rates. 
A study by S. J. Holmes showed that the family which 
sends a child to the University of California averages two 
living children. A study by Paul Popenoe showed that the 
family which sends a child to the Sonoma State Home for 
the feebleminded averages five living children. Not only 1s 
the nation’s birth rate insufficient to keep up the population, 
but too large a proportion of the babies are born in homes 
which can give them the worst start in every way instead 


of the best start. 


€ Urban-rural differentials are well known but their jm. 
portance justifies still more attention. Young women tend 
to leave the farm and concentrate in cities where they cap 
get jobs; young men tend to stay on the farm where they 
are needed or useful. Thus a recent study in Minnesota 
found that “In the age group 20-24 in 1940 there were 147 
farm men per 100 farm women, and in the cities there were 
only 82 men per 100 women.” But farm families are more 
stable, happier, and produce more children; hence the farm 
is obliged to supply population to keep the cities alive. Bj. 
ologically, the farm is a producer of population, the city 
destroyer of population. Cities always live as parasites op 
the rural areas. If the nation is to survive, the cities must 
be willing to give the farmer enough prosperity to enable 
him to raise a family. 


C Slight beginnings of a population policy are to be seen 
in the United States, ¢. g., in family wage or allowances 
(given to all men in the armed services); in the spread 
of sterilization legislation; in the steady growth of legisla. 
tion requiring premarital examination, and in increasing 
public interest in education for marriage and in marriage 
counseling centers. But the U.S. is still far from having a 
carefully planned population policy such as is indispensable 
for national survival. 

Apfearing sumultaneeusly in Engenical News 


(Volume 31, No. 7) and used here by per- 
mission of the Eugenics Society. 


2. Planning Parenthood on Campus 


By HELEN F. SOUTHARD 


“Plan our lives? That's pre-war,” 


without children, indicate that their 


bination of babies and no place to 
house them. Emotionally, this year 1s 


said Mr. X as he laid down his slide 
rule and gave little x a piggy-back ride 
around the campus trailer, ducking art- 
fully to avoid collision with the low- 
swung architecture. “Pre-war students 
used to plan careers, plan full courses 
in the spring, plan for marriage after 
college, and so forth. We're post-war. 
We didn’t plan to live in a trailer on 
campus, though we are lucky to have 
it, and we didn't plan for a baby at 
this time.” 


This is one man’s reply to the: sug- 
gestion of planning one’s life. There 
are. thousands of Mr. X’s in the new 
college scene, men whose college life is 
not four years of a traditional routine, 
lived apart from family responsibil- 
ities. Samples of academic work of 
these married persons, either with or 
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grades are high, but what it takes to 
keep up these standards often exacts 
too high a dividend in personal re- 
sources. 

The one-room family on many cam- 
puses today can be devastating emotion- 
ally for both the children and_ the 
parents. There seems to be some kind 
of a relationship, hard to express, be- 
tween living space and what the 
nervous system can take by way of 
bedlam and contusion. 

Look for a moment at Mr. and Mrs. 
Y in their one-room housing accom- 
modation. They did all right at first, 
but soon it was otheruise (and I mean 
that otherwise literally). There were 
two other Y’s in twenty months, to be 
exact. “It’s a mess,’ Mrs. Y confided. 
“We planned that these two years must 
count, but we didn't plan on the com- 


a bust for us all.” 

Advice from others about planning 
a family is generally sought, but the 
ultimate decision rests with the in 
dividual, and should be based on all 
the facts in the light of personal needs. 
There is no one family situation. Some 
want children and should not have 
them; some want and cannot have 
them; some don’t want any and 
should have many; others just dont 
care, but keep on having and having 
them. From all this, stems conflict. 

Advice on planned parenthood 1s 
sought by multitudes of intelligent 
couples today. Several decades ago, the 
scientific information they seek on the 
control of reproduction was not avail 
able. And although there is objectivity 
in young people’s conversation about 
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The Christian asks: how many; 
how healthy? 


reproduction, use of contraceptives still 
sometimes causes guilt feelings for 
those taught to believe that woman's 
part in marriage is just child-bearing. 

During the past decade family-plan- 
ning has had the attention of the clergy, 
the medical profession, social workers, 
and community agencies. Most im- 
portant of all, information has been 
brought to individual families, often to 
help them solve their problems of how 
to have a child when marriage has not 
been fruitful, and how to limit or 
space births when there is need for this 
guidance. Such facts on planned parent- 
hood may not be readily accessible to 
the rapidly increasing number of 
married couples now living on college 
campuses. Here briefly are a few of 
the facts that communities are learning 


from local conferences, established 
mother’s clubs and so forth: 

It is possible, in about 95% of the 
cases, to space or limit families when 
the advice of qualified medical persons 
is followed. 

Contraceptive advice is an individual 
matter, and each woman must be pre- 
scribed for individually. This illus- 
trates how misinformed are those who 
think that planned parenthood infor- 
mation will lead to sex freedom among 
the unmarried. 

Because historically there was a legal 
battle about the use of mails for trans- 
porting contraceptive devices, some 
persons have the mistaken idea that 
contraception is illegal. It is legal in 
all states except Massachusetts and 
Connecticut for a doctor to prescribe 
contraceptive measures where there is 
need. There are 786 Centers in the 
U. S. where this advice is available. 

Nine different Protestant groups 
have taken action favorable to planned 
parenthood. They are: American Uni- 
tarian Association; Central Conference 
of American Rabbis; Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America 
(Committee on Marriage the 
Home); General Council of Congre- 
gational and Christian Churches; Lam- 
beth Conference of Anglican Bishops; 
Methodist Church (regional and state 
conferences); Protestant Episcopal 
Church (House of Bishops and House 
of Deputies); Rabbinical Assembly of 
America; Universalist General Con- 
vention. 

These religious bodies have taken 
this action because they realize there 
is no disparity between the find- 
ings of modern psychiatry and _ the 
contributions of religion. They have 
envisioned the finest development of 
personality, in keeping with the teach- 


ings of Jesus, as needing love and the 
security of stable family lite. They have 
seen marriage as the highest fulfilment 
of the love of two persons, a love re- 
lationship right in itself, with pro- 
creation a privilege of that union. They 
know that unwanted children and 
children born of parents whose health 
is not adequate to care for them are 
but two instances of the unhappy re- 
sults of ignorance or negligence. 

The great groups of eager, experi- 
enced, enthusiastic youth on our cam- 
puses today should be the best possible 
parents in any generation. Those now 
considering parenthood may well want 
medical facts and recorded attitudes 
of their churches on many phases of 
marriage counseling, particularly on 
planned parenthood. The Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America, sor 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
will gladly supply, upon request, a list 
of publications which are both free and 
for sale at a nominal charge. Certainly 
in the medical offices of colleges and 
universities there should be available 
the “Directory of Planned Parenthood 
Clinic Services” (published by the 
Planned Parenthood Federation.) This 
lists clinics and their medical directors 
all over the country. It may be of 
special assistance to couples far from 
their family doctors. 

Family planning does require sound, 
objective information. Quackery is 
rampant in this area of this concern: 
beware of the well-meant “friendly ad- 
vice.” For parenthood is in the first 
place conception and birth, and these 
have always been the doctor’s province. 
Couples planning to have children do 
well to seek those doctors who have 
studied and evaluated this phase of 
medicine. This is parental—and Chris- 
tian—duty in our day. 


“There is power in the human soul,” said the Lord, 

“When you break through and set it free, 

Like the power of the atom, 

More powerful than the atom, 

It can control the atom, 

The only thing in the world that can. 

| told you that the atom is the greatest force in the 
world, save one. 


That one is the human soul 


— From The Bomb That Fell on America, Hermann Hagedorn 
Pacific Coast Publishing Company, Santa Barbara, Calif 
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A report by ESTHER L. HIBBARD 


KyoTo: When Dr. Kagawa came to 
our school in Kyoto for a_ tour-day 
evangelistic campaign last January, 
the auditorium was filled to capacity 
at every meeting. As a result of the 
campaign, 1,600 requests for baptisms 
were handed in by students. Their 
names were given to the various city 
churches. Never have I seen anything 
like the eagerness with which these 
people are seeking the Way. 

Our Wednesday afternoon “salon” 
has been attended by every sort ot 
guest. Besides college alumnae, present 
students, and faculty, we've entertained 
Army chaplains and officers and their 
dependents. One day a dressmaker in 
a neighboring city came and asked to 
see our wardrobes: she hadn't seen a 
style book for six years! Another day 
a successful horticulturalist who for- 
merly lived with one of the missionary 
families, came to pay his respects and 
offer us produce from his greenhouses. 
Newspaper hobneb~ with 
musicians and artists of both nationali- 
ties in our parlor. Although we can 
offer no more than a cup of green tea 
and a cookie in a moderately warm 
room, people continue to come for the 
fellowship and the opportunity to hear 
and talk English. The phase of my 
work, which I scarcely anticipated, 
was the demand for talks in Japanese 
on American life. 


reporters 


New Days: New Ways 

After a meeting a woman got me 
off into a corner and asked whether 
I thought it all right for her daughter 
to entertain a Negro soldier at their 
home. That is the kind of problem 
the new order has brought to these 
people. Everyone is curious to know 
what democracy means. Some people 
have the mistaken idea that it means 
the sky’s the limit to anything you 


want to do. To be sure, some aspects | 


of American life are very awkward to 
explain, such as our own treatment of 
the Negro, and American _labor’s 
frequent widespread strikes. 
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As the new school year gets under 
way, everyone is concerned over the 
changes which are taking place in the 
educational system. Instead of only six 
years of compulsory primary school 
education, now three years of junior 
high and three of senior high will be 
required beyond primary school. A\l- 
though co-education is now compulsory, 
our Doshisha Secondary School will 
be one of the first in the city to ex- 
periment with taking in a group of 
100 girls to study with boys in the 
“middle school.” At the same time, 
however, it will admit another group 
of 150 girls for segregated study, to 
satisfy conservative parents. 

Education is not as unpredictable 
as the financial condition of the coun- 
try, however. Wild inflation has _pro- 
duced such fabulous prices for “open 
market” (non-rationed) commodities 
as $1 for seven sticks of split wood; 
$45 for a ton of soft coal (if you can 
get it); 75c for one apple; 60c tor a 
single egg; $6 for a pound of tough 
beef; $1.90 for a pound of sugar; $2.40 
for a pound of rice (it is rumored 
that this price will be doubled shortly!) 
Although rationed goods are sold at 
ceiling prices, the quantity is so in- 
adequate that everyone has to augment 
it with purchases from the open 
market. One professor’s family with 
three growing boys has to buy $33 
worth of rice every month over and 
above the regular allowance. 


As for clothing and services, a three- 
mile ride in a taxi costs $4.00; a pair of 
shoes $100; a pound of unbleached 
yarn $75; a course, homespun suit 
$200; and so on. Add to these prices 
the fact that cash salaries and wages 
are fixed at $47 a month, the remainder 
being frozen in the banks, and you 
have a picture of the desperation in 
which these people live. The only way 
to make both ends meet is to sell 
family treasures one by one to the 
“new yen millionaires’—a mode of 
subsistence popularly known as “peel- 


Doshisha College, Kyoto 


ing the onion” because every time you 
peel off a layer the tears flow; and 
when you get to the middle there’s 
nothing left! Rumors of a financial 
collapse persist; just how serious it wil] 
be no one can predict, but everyone js 
nervous and apprehensive. If only the 
problem of reparations could be settled 
and the peace treaty signed so that 
industry could get into full swing, 
there might be some prospect of im- 
provement. 


One sees little evidence of actual 
starvation in Kyoto, but plenty of the 
after-effects of malnutrition. Teeth have 
loosened and decayed; complexions are 
pitted with scars from boils: children 
are wizened and_ stunted in_ their 
growth; and men who used to be fat 
even by our standards are reduced to 
hardly more than skeletons. The hap- 
hazard by the 


average citizen for wear in winter is 


clothing assembled 


perhaps the best index of the change 


(Continued on page 18) 


“New Look:” long hair and cloak mark 
postwar Japanese student. 
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A report by ROSWELL O. MOORE 


Yale ‘48 


sT. MICHAEL’S HOUSE, HAMBURG, GER- 
many: The real Christian initiative 
today rests with the 
Church. They have maintained their 
witness through the war and today are 
serving as Germany's Christian con- 
science. This does not add to their 


Contessional 


general popularity; a conscience is 
seldom popular anyway, and_ their 
minority position makes it even harder. 
But the Confessional Church is in 
reality a living, burning center of 
Christian faith; in it, there is the life 
which can meet Germany's present 
despair with confidence and courage. 


From a theological standpoint, the 
leadership rests with a still smaller 
group of young men in the Confession- 
al Church. The older people tend 
toward conservatism and the mainte- 
nance of the status quo, while this 
younger group, centering in Berlin, is 
thought, to 
grapple with more immediate social 


reaching out to new 
and cultural problems, and to place 
man in a more realistic relationship 
with God and his fellows. Its chief 


Concentration: German youth ponder 
the next move. 
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apostle is Karl Barth, formerly a pro- 
fessor at Bonn and a refugee in Switzer- 
land during the Nazi domination. His 
own thought is in a continual state of 
adaptation to changing circumstances, 
and he is a great source of inspiration 
and strength to this younger group. 
Here, where there is youth and hope 
and anticipation, lies the salvation of 
the German Church and one of the 
few glimmers of light in all Germany 
itself. 


An opportunity for evangelism in a 
very positive way has opened up for 
the Church as the distributing agent 
for the relief program of the World 
Council of Churches, known in the 
United States as Church World Service. 
Although the actual supplies received 
has been only a trickle compared with 
the absolute need, it is of real value, 
since it is being apportioned where it 
is most desperately needed. The dis- 
tribution is completely impartial, ac- 
cording to need and not for political 
or religious ends, and it does bring into 
contact with the Church all types of 
people who are conscious of Christian 
work for the first time and seek to 
learn more. It also enlists the work of 
church members in canvassing the 
needs of their community and in dis- 
tributing the supplies. Thus it gives 
them that sense of the need of their 
fellows which is easily missed when 
one’s own situation is so desperate. 


SCM Survived the War 


Particularly interesting to me as a 
student is the work of the Evangelical 
Church in the colleges here. Beside 
the Roman Catholic student groups, the 
Evangelische Studentengemeinde _ is 
now the only Christian student organ- 
ization with any wide range of activity. 
The Christliche Studenten Verein, 
corresponding to the American SCM, 
was banned by the Nazis in 1938. But, 
since the Church was still allowed to 
continue work and since most of the 
CSV members were Evangelical, they 


simply moved inside the Church and 
set up the Studentengemeinde. Of 
course, their program was restricted; 
all conferences had to be held under- 
ground, and the contact with the 
WSCF was broken. The great dif- 
ficulties of Christian student life under 
the Nazis cut membership down con- 
siderably, but the Studentengemeinde 
emerged from the war as a closely-knit, 
deeply committed, and forward-look- 
ing organization. 

The major emphasis of the German 
student groups is on Bible study, with 
each member in at least one hour of 
Bible study a week. Although they are 
extraordinarily well grounded in the- 
ology, most students use the Bible as 
the basis for their personal life in 
society and are not as prone to ab- 
stract speculation as we in America 
tend to picture them. For them, the 
Bible is the living truth about man 
and God, in it is the foundation for 
all thought and action. Of course, this 
does not mean that it is regarded as a 
scientific textbook or anything of the 
sort, but they do insist that life unre- 
lated to the Bible is meaningless. 


The second part of the average Stu- 
dentengemeinde activity is lecture and 
discussion current and 
practical problems, very similar in con- 
tent to those in the U. S. One especially 
interesting program is that at Kiel 
University, 
groups deal with the relation of Chris- 
tianity to the various professions—law, 
medicine, engineering, teaching, and 


groups on 


where semi-permanent 


so forth. German student Christian 
groups are not dominated by theologi- 
cal leaders, but include in their pro- 
grams a very broad range of interests. 
One does observe, however, that the 
great majority of them are far better 
grounded in the meaning of their 
faith than we. 


Thirdly, some time is often devoted 
to evangelistic work in the local com- 
munity, especially during the vacation 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Call to Worship 

O let us leave the noise of everyday activity and our shalloypell and 
of thought, and go to the mountains of the Lord, where we gulf blue 
renew within us those energies of peace and calm, and EXPeriensy OU 


nearness to our God. is DI 
| wo 

Reading (from the 139th Psalm) 7 
O Lord, thou hast searched me, and known me. ony 
Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising; thou understangall to e 
my thought afar off. God! 
Thou doth guard my path and my lying down, and art acquainlil co cl 
with all my ways. , back 


For there is not a word in my tongue, but, lo, O Lord, thou knoys : 
it altogether. 


Thou hast beset me behind and before, and laid thine hand upon re 
Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high, | cannot atte $s 
unto it. ne 
Whither shall | go from thy Spirit? or whither shall | flee from a's 
presence? 
If | ascend up into heaven, thou art there: if | make my bed in he o 
behold, thou art there IV 
If | take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost pq was b 
of the sea: the b 


Even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall holdm 

| will praise thee; for | am fearfully and wonderfully made; marvelg 
are thy works; and that my soul knoweth right well. 

How precious also are thy thoughts unto me, O God! how great 
the sum of them! 

Surely, thou wilt slay the wicked, O God. 

Do not | hate them, O Lord, that hate thee’? and am not | grie 
with those that rise up against thee? . 

Search me, O God and know my heart: try me and know 


thouc 
build 
away 
were 

beaut 
ished 

only t 


thoughts: sland 
And see if there is any wicked way in me, and !ead me in the wl Lea 
everlasting. workir 
Prayer their F 
O God, thou hast cast about us the blessings of thy love—the bewf! had 
ty and challenge of each new day, the love of friend and family, | y, 


faculties of mind and body, and thy gracious care and protectio-g..... 
and we are truly blest. Make us ever mindful of this thy love, tt 
we may serve thee and praise thee; that we may walk always int... 
knowledge of thy truth. j cuted 

Search me, O God, and know my heart: try me, and know ng....._ 
thoughts; see if there be any wicked way in me; lead me in the wis: 
everlasting. Amen. with rr 


God is With the People 

| went up into the mountain-—and was at peace with the wo 
was at peace because | could not see the world. | could not see 
strife and struggle of man to exist. | could not see the struggis'—" 
minorities to loosen their social bonds. | could not see the re 
created by war. 


Benec 
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“Be Still and Know...” 


tne, “(here God 7s" 


Before me stood the majestic mountains. Huge masses of stone 

and dirt they were, clothed in tall straight trees; above them the 

blue sky. Here and there a soft white cloud floated between the areat 

mountain Peaks, and | thought, “This is what God is really like He 

‘Eis big as a Mountain, Straight as a tree, spacious as the sky.”’ Here 
1 was at peace with the world. 


Then | came down from the mountains—and | was troubled with 
the world. | was troubled, for here | could see the struggles of man 
toexist and to loosen his social bonds. It was disappointing not to find 
God's majesty where there were people. How could a god who seemed 
«9 close on the mountain seem so far away in the valley? So | went 
back to the mountains-——and for a brief time | was again at peace 


"™@ | went into the city, where there were wonderful things to see 
Friends said to me, “See the foreign settlements; they’re quite 

ME unique.” Truly, they are unique. They are crowded; many families 

'GH live in one house, and because of the overcrowding the houses are 
not clean. Why do the people crowd into these unsightly places, you 

TMH ack? Because white men think that their dark-skinned brothers are 
not “good enough” to live in the clean “white” communities 


| went up into a high tower to see the city spread out below. It 
was beautiful. In the distance stood tall buildings, silhouetted against 
the bright sky——but | did not care to look at them. Instead, my gaze 
was caught and held by crowded tenements in the foreground. In 
_Mthese places people lived who were discriminated against. When | 
“ Bthought of the squalor of the crowded streets, suddenly the tall city 
buildings were no longer beautiful. They were ugly, sordid. | looked 
away from the city, to the distant mountains. Yes, the mountains 
were beautiful, but in front of them, almost blotting out their tall 
beauty, stood a solitary island, a prison where men were being pun- 
ished. Some were being punished for crimes all of us have committed, 
only the rest of us didn’t get caught. The crowded slums, the prison 
sland oppressed me. | was troubled with the world. 


wm Leaving the tower, | went down into the city. There | found people 
working to help other people; in their eyes shone a light of love, of 
hope, of faith. They spoke of hope for all mankind, and of love for 
their Father and their brothers, and of faith in God. Then | realized 
eam | had been looking for peace with the world, and not peace with God. 


| went up into the hills again——and this time | saw the majestic 
“Mountains, and the city with all its problems. | saw both, and | saw 
them together. | knew now that, before | could again find peace in 
the mountains | would have to try to help the suffering and perse- 
cuted people those who lived between me and the mountains. As the 
bitterness and hatred of the suffering people lessen, as they find 
their rightful place as citizens of God’s world, so can | find peace 
with myself, and joy in serving God. 


Benediction 


et May our eyes be open to the challenge of our days, and our hearts 
es i to thee, our Father, that thy kingdom may come and thy will 
hose done on earth. In the name of him who in shortest time accom- 


| 
hy 


blished greatest things, Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
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Pitfalls in‘‘Human Destiny” 


By MARGARET FISHER 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN has pub- 
lished a favorable, if noncommittal, re- 
view of Human Destiny, by Lecomte 
du Nouy, it may not be appropriate to 
publish another review—considering 
the paper shortage. For I have some 
questions to raise about the easy ac- 
ceptance of the book, not only by your 
reviewer, but by the majority of re- 
viewers and by the general public. 


Any writer who approaches the dit- 
ficult and tricky subject of human 
destiny, had better beware the many 
pitfalls in his path. Du Nouy describes 
some of them in his opening chapters 
—then proceeds to fall into them one 
by one. This “groundwork for much 
further Christian thinking” is a rather 
unsteady terrain. Indeed the pitfalls in 
which du Nouy lands are the four 
great traps awaiting Christians in their 
contemporary struggle. To fall into 
them through ignorance or carelessness 
is forgivable; to lead others into them 
is criminal. These traps (myths) are: 


First, Man is regarded as the supreme 
being, the pinnacle of creation. This is 
arrived at by an ingenious proof of 
the necessity of the creative act in the 
process of evolution, based on the cal- 
culus of probabilities—a stunt familiar 
to undergraduates in philosophy. Man 
is posited as the result of this creative 
act; therefore a special purpose may be 
behind the act of his creation. So far 
this is the Christian doctrine of crea- 
tion in new clothes. But du Nouy 
passes up some problems which Chris- 
tian faith faces. He assumes the infi- 
nite possibilities of man’s spiritual evo- 
lution toward good, ignores the infinite 
possibilities of man’s spiritual evolu- 
tion toward evil. He assumes a dichot- 
omy in human nature, a cleavage be- 
tween man’s animal nature (which 
does not evolve) and his spiritual na- 
ture (which does). This is a much 
more optimistic and much less com- 
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Is the late Lecomte du Nouy’s best-seller on 
science-into-religion delusive and shallow? 


plete view than the Jewish and Chris- 
tian doctrine of the soul, which holds 
that man is inescapably one unit, of 
inseparable body and spirit. The task 
of man is not, as du Nouy puts it, to 
evolve further and further away from 
his animal nature but to fulfill his 
whole nature, both bodily and_ spir- 
itual. 

Further, Christian faith regards man 
as the pinnacle of creation, but not 
necessarily the sole instrument of God 
in creation. And the special purpose 
for which man was created is not only 
the rulership of the earth, but the 
stewardship of the earth: man functions 
under responsibility to God, not as a 
supreme ruler. Du Nouy overlooks both 
the supreme dignity of man as God's 
representative and the supreme respon- 
sibility which goes with it. And he 
does not take into account the infinite 
will of man to rebel against his Lord, 
to serve purposes other than God's. 

Second, God is eliminated from his- 
tory. Having posited God as the power 
behind the creative process, du Nouy 
banishes him to the vague region of 
the nebulae. Man replaces him as the 
supreme character. “Evolution will 
continue through him alone” (p. 107). 
No suspicion is raised that God is still 
active in history and may find instru- 
ments other than man to serve His 
purposes. 

Nor is the suspicion raised that man 
might not serve God's purposes: “his 
own strictly human curve of evolution 
is only drawn progressively” (p. 107). 
To the Christian and the Jew God is 
ever present in history as a judge, con- 


demning the inadequacies, failures, and 
sins of men. But du Nouy has no need 
for a judge. 

Third, an easy conscience about man 
naturally follows upon the banishment 
of God. Regressions to bestiality and 
brutality are brushed off simply as re- 
sults of man’s incomplete freedom from 
his animal nature. The whole tragic 
struggle in which man is engaged—the 
struggle of a free spirit against the 
God who set him free—is passed over 
lightly. He never faces the problem 
of the alert and active conscience, able 
to distinguish good from evil, linked 
with a rebellious will which chooses to 
do evil rather than good. Where the 
Christian admits “there is no health 
in us,” du Nouy has an easy conscience 
about human nature. 


Fourth, one of the great dangers of 
the sense of destiny 1s the sense of au- 
thority accompanying it. Man feels 
called not only to do great things, but 
to make others do them too. He is 
tempted to think that only through 
leaders like himself can the human 
race make an advance. “The human 
flock obeys an obscure order: it must 
rise, and it cannot do so without a 
leader. Thank God, if there have been 


evil influences, they have been coun- 


teracted . . . by that of certain rare, 
privileged men, comparable to the 
transitional animals, who . . . had a 


great part to play, a higher duty to 
fulfill, namely, to orient the march of 
humanity in the path which leads 
away from the animal” (p. 111). 


Du Nouy overlooks some evidence 
which indicates that evolutionary de- 
velopment seems often to have pro 
ceeded in spite of, rather than through, 
certain transitional forms. From Moses 
to Marshall the human race has wisely 
reserved the right to judge those 
destined to lead them, and has recog: 
nized that leaders, like all men, work 
under the judgment of God. Leader- 
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ship, even spiritual leadership, is not 
free from the temptation to spiritual 
pride. 1. aders are as likely as any one 
of us to revolt against God's purpose, 
and to lead men in revolt, rather than 
in progress. 

The special modern form of the lead- 
ership myth is race superiority. Du 
Nouy avoids the uncertain physical 
grounds for this myth, supporting it in- 
stead by mental and spiritual sanctions: 
« the development of the brain did 
not take place with equal rapidity in the 
different races. Certain human groups 

remained stagnant and_ hardly 
progressed beyond the ancient paleo- 
lithic stage. . . . The white and yellow 
races frankly took the lead at the 
start and advanced, thanks to their 
civilizations” (pp. 142-3). 

Certain human groups might ques- 
tion the spiritual leadership of the 
white and yellow races, as du Nouy 
admits. He answers, or evades, the 
question by defining civilization in 
evolutionary terms as that which im- 
proves and perfects man, rather than 
as something which increases man’s 
physical well-being and improves the 


“lhe Kesewe Shelf 


Not By Might, by A. J. Muste (Harper, 
1947, $2.50) is a convinced, colloquial 
large “tract for the times” by the most 
thoughtful Christian philosopher of 
pacifism in America. As the crowning 
and desperately urgent task of the 
Christian pacifist movement which be- 
gan only in 1914, immediate demands 
for disarmament and personal conscien- 
tious objection to war seem to Dr. 
Muste the one way out. To some his 
well-documented case will seem a 
counsel of impossible idealism; to 
others, the distillate of the Christian 
ethic for atomic-age problems. Provo- 
cative, prophetic. 


My Dear Ego, by Fritz Kunkel (Pil- 
grim, 1947, $2.50), written and clever- 
ly illustrated for young people, lam- 
poons egocentricity and provides skil- 
ful therapy for it. Study helps at the 
end of each chapter show the author to 
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tools he employs. It nevertheless re- 
mains to be seen how Western culture, 
oblivious to the physical well-being and 
the technology of certain human 
groups, has succeeded in improving 
and perfecting man. 

Had du Nouy done no more than 
fall into these pitfalls, he might be 
excused. But he has deliberately stulti- 
fied religion by the age-old device of 
separating faith and action, which to 
Christian faith are inseparable. He im- 
plicitly assumes the irrationality of re- 
ligion, and explicitly states that his 
thought leads to the dissociation of 
body and spirit (p. 231). The great 
contribution of Christian faith is pre- 
cisely the idea of the soul as a unit of 
body and spirit. To deny this idea, is to 
remove religion from the realm of 
human life, to destroy the rational 
basis for the demands of God upon 
man. 

So du Nouy, beginning with the 
glorification of man, has ended with 
the destruction of the moral and spir- 
itual foundations of human life: the 
very foundations which he assumes as 
the most significant and valuable fac- 


be a trained teacher as well as one of 
the best psychiatrists in the country. 
Shrewd Christian popularization. 


So You Want to Help People, by Ru- 
dolph M. Wittenberg (Association, 
1947, $3) brings psychiatric insights 
into new focus for the group leader, 
teacher, Scouter, “Y” worker, minister, 
club sponsor. The author is a_ social 
worker and psychiatric counselor who, 
though never talking down to the lay- 
man, makes therapy practical for the 
character-building leader. Informed, 
frank, suggestive. 


Youth After Conflict, by Goodwin 
Watson (Association, 1947, $4) is a 
big book showing how the Civil War 
and World War I influenced teen- 
agers, and going on to a cautious but 
illuminating set of predictions about 


tors in evolution. And in the process 
he has developed as part of his system 
the four myths which are the great 
enemies in our time of Christian faith: 
the glorification of man, the elimina- 
tion of God from history, the accept- 
ance of divinely destined leadership, 
and the easy conscience about man’s 
action in history. 

The tragedy of our struggle is that 
these great sinful myths are logically 
and historically developed from Chris- 
tian life and thought. They represent 
the expression of the spiritual pride of 
Christianity. Human Destiny should 
not, as your reviewer suggests, be de- 
voured by thoughtful students, but 
read as a demonstration of how logical 
and simple is the sin of pride. It rep- 
resents a most completely and_thor- 
oughly developed system of thought 
based on the assumption of man’s su- 
preme position in history; it represents 
a detailed mythology of man as god. 

If this be groundwork for much 
further Christian thinking, we must 
look for Christian thought to be swal- 
lowed up in the quicksands it has 
created for itself. 


youth's world in the 1g5o0s. As teacher, 
youth leader, and sociologist, the au- 
thor is as well qualified probably as 
anyone to say where we are and where 
we ll be in matters of education, morals, 
religion, the arts, etc. Incidentally, he 
finds War II changing very little the 
trends among youth which preceded 
it. Sober, adroitly angled source mate- 
rial 


Marriage Is On Trial, by Judge John 
A. Sbarbaro (Macmillan, 1947, $2) 
presents a Chicago jurist’s good sense 
and practical counsel about factors 
which make matrimony succeed or 
fail. There is a chapter about divorce, 
but throughout it is assumed that love 
and religious faith make the chances 
strongest for a lasting union. Sane, 


reasonable. 
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JAPANESE STUDENTS 
(Continued from page 12) 


in his economic status since the war. 
One sees incredibly patched socks and 
battered headgear; shoes that don’t fit; 
thin coats turned and made _ over; 
gloves darned and re-darned. For wom- 
en, the traditional bright kimono has 
given place to baggy pants and short 
jackets of whatever material happens 
to be on hand. The result is an en- 
semble resembling harlequin’s in 
variety of pattern and color. One man 
complained that he hadn’t a single 
pair of trousers except those he was 
wearing because his wife and daughters 
had appropriated all the others. Thus 
are woman's rights beginning to assert 
themselves in Japan. 


America Can Help Here 


Recently when a list of addresses of 
Japanese in need of help was printed 
on an Army Chapel program, the GI's 
snapped them up. American soldiers 
have adopted war orphans, established 
orphanages; given money to rebuild 
churches and scholarships for young 
Japanese to study in the States. If you 
would like to have a share in this 
Christian task of reconciliation, you 
will find that the most needed food- 
stuffs are powdered milk and eggs, 
sugar or saccharine; flour, spaghetti, 
dried fruit; canned meat and fish. Any 
vegetable seeds that will grow in a 
latitude of 35 degrees would be a 
great help, as nearly everyone has a 
garden. Among non-edible things, the 
most needed are laundry soap in cake 
ferm; needles and thread; darning 
cotton in dark colors; cotton under- 
wear; men’s socks; women’s hosiery: 
scraps of yarn weighing one ounce or 
more; remnants of cotton or wool 
cloth suitable for patchwork quilts or 
children’s dresses; old overcoats and 
shoes in small sizes. (World Student 
Service Fund, 8 West 4oth Street, New 
York 17, is our Student channel for 
sending help.) 

You may wonder how we “sent 
Christians” are being received. The 
current attitude towards missionaries 
is indicated by a letter from a well- 
known literary man who was educated 
in the states. He writes: “It is painful 
for me to look back to such old times 
now when the harrowing events of 
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these past years are too tresh in mem- 
ory. But I am glad and grateful that 
you have chosen to come back to this 
beaten and battered country to re- 
sume your teaching profession. It 
warms my heart to think that such 
devoted services as of yours will really 
help us to rebuild Japan and that we 
may yet rise out of the ashes again 
a new nation chastened and free.” 


GERMAN STUDENTS 
(Continued from page 13) 
periods. One group from Gottengen 
spent their last holidays bicycling 
through a nearby country area, spend- 
ing about 24 hours in the small rural 
communities, living in the homes, 
making personal calls on the residents, 
and then holding a mass meeting in 

the evening. 


Healing Process Begins 


There are two things about the 
German Studentengemeinde I would 
tend to criticize. First, they seem to 
rely too much upon adult leadership, 
and not enough on student initiative. 
The student pastor is always the center 
and moving spirit of the group. 
Lectures and discussion groups are 
almost always led by older people, and 
the whole life of the student group 
seems to be a predetermined pattern to 
which the individual student adapts 
himself. 

Too, there is an overemphasis on 
work in the Church, in the local par- 
ish, coupled with a relative neglect of 
the university community and _ the 
other students. The student group 1s 
quite small and rather withdraws from 
the academic life as a whole. Of course 
this is a broad generalization with 
many exceptions but it has been recog: 
nized as an unfortunate trend. 


Since 1933 contact with other coun- 
tries and cultures has been progres- 
sively stifled, and now un- 
der the military govern- 
ments the progress toward 
its reestablishment is very 
slow. As ordinary human 
beings, the Germans have 
the longing for fellowship 
and understanding which 
we all feel. Yet they have 
been and are living in an 


air-tight compartment partly erected 
by their own suspicion and distrust 
and partly imposed upon them from 
above. The loneliness they feel only 
makes more tragic their material 
need. 


In this picture the ecumenical 
Church brings a unique hope and 
possibility. From the practical side, jt 
is one of the few groups which have 
been able to send civilians into Ger- 
many and practically the only one 
which has succeeded in arranging for 
Germans to go to other countries. But 
lar more important is the quality of 
Christianity which enables it to tran- 
scend the terribly difficult — barriers 
dividing Germany from the rest of the 
world. It is one thing to go to Germany 
and talk with some of the people, get 
an idea of the material and _ psychologi- 
cal need, and come home to give a 
very dramatic report, as many of our 
congressmen are now doing. It is quite 
another thing to meet as fellow-work- 
ers, accepting one another as brothers, 
and tackling the job together con- 
structively. It is the latter role which 
the ecumenical church is capable of 
playing, if only we in other lands can 
throw our energy behind it. To repeat 
what so many Germans said, “Material 
help is important, but the need for 
spiritual help is much greater.” It is 
the difference between keeping people 
from dying and giving them life. 


From a practical standpoint, Ger- 
many is the balance point of Europe, 
and as long as there is no settlement 
there, all of Europe will be in turmoil. 
The partition of Germany and _ the 
lack of a dominant ideology demands 
solution of some kind. Whether it will 
be Communist, Socialist, Capitalist, or 
Fascist remains to be seen—the de- 
cision hangs in the balance today. So 
far, there is no indication of the 
direction any recovery will take; Ger- 
many is still on the down-grade of a 
descending spiral with no 
signs of a terminus. 

One thing is clear: a 
world of peace and free- 
dom is not one dominated 
by one or two mighty pow- 
ers but rather one in which 
all peoples live with secu- 
rity and opportunity for 
growth. 
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As America debates whether or how many to admit from the hosts of 
world refugees, we do well to consider the facts provided by the Citizens 
Committee on Displaced Persons, 39 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


WHAT ABOUT 


130,000,000 dollars a year—or $400,- 
o00 every day—that is the approxi- 
mate sum American taxpayers have 
been paying since V-E Day to maintain 
displaced persons in European deten- 
tion camps. The displaced persons— 
$50,000 survivors of Nazi concentra- 
tion camps and of slave labor battalions 
—are in Germany, Austria and Italy. 
They represent almost all religions. 
Some 80 per cent are Christians of 
various denominations; 20 per cent are 
Jews. These men, women and children, 
victims of Nazi barbarism and terror, 
do not wish to and cannot return to 
their homes of origin, now in the 
Soviet sphere of influence, because 
they fear oppression for religious and 
political reasons. 

On February 12, 1946, the United 
States Government officially declared 
at the United Assembly that it is 
against any forced repatriation of dis- 
placed persons. During various United 
Nations debates, the United States del- 
egation vigorously upheld this prin- 
ciple as opposed to the Soviet delega- 
tion which fought for the return of 
displaced persons to their homelands. 
The United States won. The General 
Assembly of the United Nations adopted 
the principle that displaced persons are 
not to be repatriated forcibly. The 
United States also signed the charter 
of the International Refugee Organ- 
ization, which is to handle the dis- 
placed persons problem. But IRO can- 
not solve the problem unless immigrant- 
receiving countries make special pro- 
visions to receive a fair share of dis- 
placed persons. 

The number of 400,000 for the U.S.A. 
is less than half the quota of immigrants 
who legally could have come here dur- 
ing the war years, but did not do so 
because of the war. During the 1940- 
1946 war period, only 15% of the 
total world quota was used. In other 
words, the United States lost 914,762 
Prospective citizens in that period. By 
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remaining in Central Europe, the dis- 
placed persons have already become a 
source of grave misunderstandings 
among the world’s great powers; unless 
speedy action is taken for the _per- 
manent resettlement of these people, 
they will continue to be one of the 
most serious dangers to the peace so 
dearly won. 

The policy of maintaining displaced 
persons in concentration-like camps 1s 
a crime against the unfortunate dis- 
placed nations of our Allies; a heavy 
financial drain on the United States 
treasury; a threat to the position of the 
United States as a world power; and 
a danger to world peace. 

Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall has urged: “Now is the time to 
act.’ Other nations are watching to 
see “if we practice what we preach” 
and will be guided by United States 
action on the displaced persons prob- 
lem. Similarly, Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson emphasized that 
the displaced persons problem was not 
one Congress could decide to “accept 
or reject,” but one it had on its hands 
since 600,000 displaced persons are in 
the American zones of Germany and 
Austria alone. He advocated im- 
mediate passage of Congressional 


action on the grounds of “economy, 
humanity and the furtherance of world 
peace.” Representing labor, William 
Green, President of the A.F.L., has 
said: “How can we hope to promote 
the ideal of democracy throughout the 
world if we refuse to offer sanctuary 
to the refugees from totalitarian op- 
.. H.R. 2910 will not have 
any adverse bearing on the American 
workman.” 


pression . . 


Urging passage of suitable displaced 
persons legislation “as speedily as 
possible,” President Truman sent a 
special message to Congress in July 
1947. He declared: “These are people 
who oppose totalitarian rule and who 
because of their burning faith in the 
principles of freedom and democracy 
have suffered untold privation and 
hardship. Because they are opposed 
to communism, they have staunchly 
resisted all efforts to return to com- 
munist-controlled areas. They look 
hopetully to the democratic countries 
to help them rebuild their lives. We 
should admit a substantial number as 
immigrants and join in giving them a 
chance at decent and _ self-supporting 
lives.” 

Urge the passage of H. R. 2910 

and S. 1563! 


US 4 Congressmen please uote— 


A Swiss studying in the USA tells how it happened that 
his small country gave harbor to 150,000 refugees 


“The Swiss people thought they were 
the rich man and everywhere poor 
Lazarus, (Luke 16) was lying before 
our door, and so we had the oppor- 
tunity to act as Christians and to wit- 
ness our love to be really true. And 
now it is indeed that America is the 
rich man and these displaced persons 


are a question from God, ‘Is your love 
really true?’ 

“Our government said that we can 
take about 7,000 refugees, for so many 
only we have food. But the Church 
believed that Christian love is real and 
said that we must find a way. So, the 
Church prepared places tor the refu- 
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Ted Johnson and E. O. Jacob 
at SVM Helm as 
Winburn Thomas Heads East 


gees and it was possible to take about 
150,000 instead of 7,000. This, with a 
population of only four millions, for 
ours is a very small country. 

“When we took them in, we ac- 
cepted that we did not have to ask 
what kind of person was coming, but 
only that a human being was coming. 
But it has been our benefit that we 
take them in, for many are good teach- 
ers and ministers, and middle class 


Ek. H. JOHNSON (alter ego for “Ted”) began life jp 
Westmount, Canada. Skill with skis made him team cap- 
tain at McGill; even surer of his ground in math and 
physics, he was gold medallist on graduation. Leader of 
his campus SVM group, he decided tor the foreign field, 
So to Theological Seminary in Princeton (where he met 
his wile in the person of Catherine Cameron, nursery school 
teacher.) Then, study in Edinburgh and Berlin, travel in 
Russia, Scandinavia and Britain, a year in the ministry in 
Canada. Atter a year in Peiping Language School, he 
settled down (1937) in Szepingkai, Manchuria, a mission- 
ary outpost (recently destroyed by Chinese Communist 
forces.) In fateful 1941 he returned to Canada, to be active 
in the SCM and speak betore many student audiences. He’s 
a grand choice for the SVM executive secretaryship. 


respectable citizens, such as the tailor 
and the shoemaker. 

“It is true that the DP camp is a 
kind of life in prison, where you are 
reasonably cared for, but there you 
are caged like an animal in a zoo, 
something that shouldn’t be the lot of 
a free man. If Americans really believe 
that there is no other place tor the DP 
to go they would have to say yes to 
letting them in, if they are to be Chris- 


tians. 

“We in Switzerland had to learn 
generosity. We have to climb a moun- 
tain of opposition. It was not easy: 
And you have to try. American Chris- 


E. O. JACOB, new SVM Administrative Secretary, ma- 
jored in Engineering at the University of Illinois, dreaming 
only of turbines, Diesels, et al. Gained an engineer’s M. A. 
in Columbia. Then he decided on a career in missions. To- 
day's score: 20 years in missionary service in Turkey and 
Greece, besides several other years in “Y” work in the U. S. 


A. Is “thrilled” with his new job in the SVM of far-flung 


world-wide outlook and activity. 


tians could try too!” 


—Roger Ley of Switzerland, as told 
to Dudley Sarfaty, in a Union 
Theological Seminary dorm, where 
both live and study. 


a WINBURN T. THOMAS, peripatetic world-traveler and 
able SVM Executive Secretary these past five years, sails 
next month for Shanghai, his new “base” as Far Eastern 
Secretary for the World’s Student Christian Federation. He 
will represent us of the USA as he meets students on the 
rebuilt cainpuses of China and—he hopes, in time—of Ja- 
pan, India and Ceylon. Stull INTERCOLLEGIAN Con- 
tributing Editor, he promises to send a succession of articles 
and news stories, to give us fresh insights and authentic 
knowledge concerning the peoples and events of the Far 
East. Godspeed, Tommy! 
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Do You Want to Correspond 
with German Students? 


A speaker on a “Voice of America” 
broadcast to Germany asked young 
people who wanted to correspond with 
American students to write to the U.S. 
Office of Education. So many _ re- 
sponded that the office is deluged with 
letters! They hope that YMCAs, 
YWCAs and CAs will help find stu- il Save Seer... heart and lite were in this church.” Then, 
dents who will enjoy writing to Ger- these two climactic sentences: “God,” said 


— 


man students. This is a good project 
for the World Relatedness Committee 
if it wants to create and extend good 
will. Here’s what you might do: Find 
people who would like to write to Ger- 
man students—those who will keep up 
the correspondence, not write one letter 
and stop! Get the names and inter- 
ests of people and write to the Divi- 
sion of International Education, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C. to get letters for your campus. 
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(From Geneva Student Conference) 
A SHOCKING SERMON 

Two sentences, dramatizing profoundly the 
moral plight of American Protestantism, were 
spoken by the minister of a small church at 
Juniper Grove, Miss., last August 23rd, by the 
Reverend Waye Smith, as he preached the 
funeral sermon for the late Senator Theodore 
G. Bilbo. 

The listeners in that crowded church, heard 
the minister say that the late Senator was 
“one of the greatest of America’s greatest 
men.’ Mr. Bilbo’s loyal interest in the Juniper 
Grove Church was extolled—the very church 
in Which the departed himself had been or- 
dained to the Christian ministry in 1896. 
Through the vears (quoting Mr. Smith) “his 


the pastor, “had a Joshua ready to take Moses’ 
place when Moses died, and he has a Joshua 
here to take the place of this Moses. We are 
to find him and follow him.” According to 
this speaker we, the Christian churchmen and 
women, are to find, mold, create this new 
Bilbo! 

This is not just another ‘‘southern incident.” 
This symbolizes a horrible, festering wound in 
the whole Body of Christ. . . . We, northern 
whites, northern negroes, southern whites, 
southern negroes, realizing that our weak- 
ness is one of the causes of the impotence of 
Protestantism toward this crucially important 
problem, therefore: We . . . recommend that 
our SCM make one of its major program em- 
phases that of improving race relations. . . - 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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CAMPUS DATELINES 


NEWS OF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 


Cancel Athletic Meet 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. 
Dartmouth College cancelled an ath- 
letic contest rather than discriminate 
against its Negro players. William H. 
McCarter, head of the Physical Educa- 
tion Department said, “We do not 
change the personnel of our teams on 
the basis of opponents’ preference.” 


A Dynamic Center for the Circle 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. The state YMCA- 
YWCA Intercollegiate Conference met 
at Camp Tipiwakan with Dr. Victor 
Obenhaus as leader. The conference 
theme was “A Dynamic Center in a 
Circle of Action.” 


Marriage Forum 

OBERLIN COLLEGE, Oberlin, Ohio. The 
Campus Life Commission of the 
YWCA plans a marriage course. Mrs. 
Lorenz of Toledo University will give 
a series of ten lectures covering all as- 
pects of marriage. The course will be 
limited to one hundred seniors. 


Texas Studies Politics 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, Austin, Texas. 
The lively Public Affairs Commission 
is running a study series for 
chairmen” 
fraternity, dormitory and 
house. Topics include 
and the World Today”; 


alism”: 


“political 
from each co-op, sorority, 
rooming 
“Government 
“Constitution- 
“Machine 


Pressure 


“Political Parties”; 
Politics”; “Lobbyists and 
Groups” and 
and You.” The committee re-mimeo- 
graphs SPAN and distributes it to all 
student houses on the campus. 


“Politics, Government 


Present College— 

Community Forums 
MACALESTER COLLEGE, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. The Macalester Christian Associa- 
tion is sponsoring a series of five col- 
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FERN BABCOCK, News Editor 


lege-community forums. Speakers in- 
clude Chat Patterson, National Chair- 
man of the American Veterans Com- 
mittee; Dr. Arthur H. Compton, Pres- 
ident of Washington University; Dr. 
Cleo W. Blackburn, Superintendent of 
Flanner House; Dr. John Maxwell 


Adams and Norman Thomas. 


Poll Student Opinion 

NEw york, N. Y. The National Stu- 
dent YMCA’s and YWCA’s Com- 
mittee on Effective Citizenship wants 
to know what students think about the 
European Recovery Program so it can 
tell Congress! Christian Associations in 
seven hundred fifty colleges and uni- 
versities are asked to study the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program and to poll 
CA opinion on it. Our representative 
will use this material when he or she 
appears at a Congressional Hearing. 
The questions asked are: (1) Should 
the United States grant fifteen to 
twenty billion dollars during the next 
four years to aid European economic 
reconstruction? (2) Do you believe in 
this program enough to support allo- 
cation of supplies, price control and ra- 
tioning as necessary parts of it? (32) 
Should the United States forbid the 
use of these funds for the nationaliza- 
tion of industries in countries which 
desire to do so? and (4) Should the 
United States prescribe the form of 
government a country shall have to 
share in these funds? 


Students from Former Enemy 
Countries 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Madison, 
Wisc. The YMCA-YWCA Internation- 
al Committee is eager to bring students 
to America from former enemy coun- 
tries to further cultural exchange and 
understanding. The committee finds 
that students from Germany, Austria 


and Korea can come to the U.S. tor 
periods of one year. Since these stu- 
dents have no funds, groups within the 
U.S. must assume financial responsi- 
bility. For further information write 
Mr. Lynn Giese, Chairman, “Y” In- 
ternational Committee, University of 
Wisconsin. 


Faculty Firesides Stimulate 
Friendship 

ALFRED UNIVERSITY, Alfred, N. Y. A 
feature of the Religious Fellowship 
program is faculty firesides. Students 
meet at a central point and then go 
in groups of twelve to twenty to facul- 
ty homes tor discussion and recreation. 


Hold Freshman Conference 

UNION COLLEGE, Utica, N. Y. The New 
York Student Christian Movement 
sponsored a conference especially for 
freshmen to introduce them to the 
SCM and to help them do some real 
thinking about their beliefs. Dr. John 
C. Bennett spoke on “Christianity as a 
Basis for the College Experience.” Miss 
Gerd Anrborg of the Norwegian SCM 


spoke on the Oslo conference. 


Hold College Conference 

Troy, New York. Sixty Troy high 
school students met to hear about col- 
lege from students from Colgate, Syra- 
cuse, Skidmore, Renssalaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Barnard, Cornell and Roch- 
ester. College students talked on “You 
Get What You Put Into It’; “Profes- 
sors and Students”; “Activities” and 
“Matriculation in a Metropolis.” They 
thrashed out issues such as co-ed ver- 
sus men’s and women’s colleges; tech- 
nical versus general colleges; scholar- 
ships and financing an education. A 
result is that several high school stu- 
dents plan to enter college who thought 
they could not afford it.—k. JaBore. 
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A Rationale of Recreation 


as-has been said a 
thousand times, is re-creation. It’s re- 
juvenation of the tired personality. 
More than simply polishing the well- 
worn facets of everyday living, it at- 
tempts to release the whole self from 
that conditioned response pattern of 
up-at-7, class-at-g, lunch-at-12, bed-at- 
11. Such release is no luxury; it 1s 
stark necessity. When we use one 
muscle continually it becomes tired; its 
eficiency is impaired. We rest that 
muscle and use others to carry the load. 
Just so, as the whole self becomes bored 
with routine activity its efficiency is 
impaired; it must rest by giving itself 
wholeheartedly to some other activity. 
This other activity, no matter what, 1s 
recreation. 

As Christian students, we are com- 
mitted to the way of life as taught by 
the Master himself, and thus many of 
our choices of recreation are already 
made for us. Our previous decision has 
done that. However, in this day when 
social pressures are relaxed and taboos 
lifted, when 
reflect 


of other generations 
movies and 
conduct definitely unchristian in its 
implications, choosing recreation be- 


perhaps 


literature moral 


comes particularly difhcult, 
most of all on the college campus. This 
means that a recreation program is a 
necessary part of the Student Christian 
Association program, for there it ap- 
pears within the framework of the 
philosophy of life we represent. 


For instance, a student is as a rule 
not physically but mentally tired. 


What to do with his stored-up energy? 


One answer is the folk dance, a re- 
discovered activity that is sweeping the 
country. Too long this type of recrea- 
tion had been maligned as a “hickish” 
pastime, or a game fit only tor kids. 
Calumny! Actually, folk 
done in recreation centers across the 
country hark back to old and difficult 
English Morris Dances and to the 
Kolos of the Balkans. Under competent 
leadership, learning these dances is in- 


dances as 


teresting, relaxing—and real fun. 
Folk songs, too, open up splendid 
vistas of friendly hours for groups. 
Many of these songs express the hopes, 
yearnings, victories and defeats of his- 
tory. A group could make use of a map 
to chart the course of its program. One 
week concentrate on 


they might 


Czechoslovakian and dances. 
Stick a pin into the map to mark that 
country, and, starting from there, go 
completely around the world. 


Where recreation facilities are inade- 


quate or leadership lacking, what can 
be done? Plenty. 

On a large campus inter-group com- 
petition in sports may be just what 
Softball or 
games” can be 


the ftun-doctor ordered. 
basketball “league 
scheduled, each in its season. Swim- 
ming, skiing and hockey—depending 
on geography—or ping-pong tourna- 
ments, are good medicine. The possi- 


— _ — 


Fun for everybody. 


bilities are actually endless. To give 
an example, imagine an autunin after. 
noon and a group off to cut wood at q 
nearby farm. There is fellowship op 
the way, the feeling that the project jg 
worthwhile, and when the job is done 
you have the reward of your neighbor’s 
appreciation for help received. 

But there is more to recreation than 
receiving. Much more—for the more 
you put into an activity, the more yoy 
receive from it. As we provide recreg- 
tion for others, we too are recreated. 
The joy derived is mostly our response 
to the knowledge that we have shared 
in the re-creation of others. 

There is no excuse for a poor recrea- 
tion program-——there is so much to do, 
so many places to find out what to do 
and loads of good material ready for 
the getting. The National Recreation 
Association at 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, the Co-Operative Ree- 
reation Association in Delaware, Ohio, 
and others, are set up especially to see 
that your program is well supplied 
with ideas and resources. Look ‘em up. 


Yes, recreation is re-creation. 
—Dan W. 


Hints on Movies 


(A few words attempting Christian evaluation; 
based on Protestant Motion Picture Counal 
appraisals) 


YOU MIGHT GO 


Gentleman’s Agreement. Brilliantly sincere 
perhaps overly serious anti-anti-Semitism by 
Zanuck with Peck and McGuire. 

Cass Timberlane. Sinclair Lewis bite tamed 
into standard divorce drama with Tracy and 
Turner. 

So Well Remembered.  British-Americaa 
film of sentimental Hilton tale; stock situa 
tions, rare rap at rum. 

Green Dolphin Street. Quake, tidal wave, 
tribal war in vast try at entertainment. 

The Swordsman. Swe!! Scotch scenes, dubi 
ous dialect, horsemanship, Rover Boyish gal- 
lantry. 

The Wistful Widow of Wagon Gap. Hilar- 
ous Abbott-Costello panning of Westerns. 

Bewore of Pity. Compassion vs. pity from 
a tense, sombre Zweig novel. 


DON’T BOTHER 


The Gangster. Sad sadism, grating, unpleas 
ant. 

The Spirit of West Point. Blanchard-Davs 
decision against pro football—just dandy. 

Forever Amber. Overdone technicolor for 
Darnell as prostitute; dull even if banned i 
Boston. 

It Had to Be You. Subconscious emerges i 
complex plot; wedding used as a comedy 
device. 
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We Cherish Churchmanship 

Underlying our Westminster Fellow- 
ship program is Churchmanship. Not 
that we pronounce the word very often 
—but Harry Goodykoontz’s fine paper 
on the subject is in the hands of every 
adult leader and many student leaders, 
and a consistent training in church- 
manship goes on, even though the 
process carries no label. 

The idea is spreading beyond the 
student confines. Several churches pub- 
lish a paper which they send to their 
college students, keeping up the old 
ties, giving information and sharing 
insights. For example: Second Church, 
Charleston, S. C., publishes “Columns” 
—with such variations as Campus 
Column, Church Column, Citadel 
Column, Medical College Column, Cu- 
pid’s Column, etc. 


$1,000 for WSCF 


Our goal this year for local Presby- 
terian groups is to raise $1,000 for the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 
It's done by (a) putting the Federation 
in the budget, and (b) by sharing in 
an allcampus observance of the Fed- 
eration Day of Prayer. 


Have You Heard— 


We're more and more cooperative 
in the border states. The student pro- 
grams at Universities of Missouri and 
of Texas; Texas Tech; Houston Uni- 
versity Center, Denton, Texas; Nash- 
ville University Center and University 
of West Virginia are jointly supported 
by the Presbyterian US and USA. The 
Texas Synod Westminster Fellowship 
for several years has been a joint prop- 
osition, including both major branches 
of Presbyterianism. Joint Synod Student 
Fellowships are in the making in Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia and Missouri. 


Two new churches have recently 
been brought into being, as a direct 
result of Westminster Fellowship work 
by West Virginia University students. 
One church is at “The Shack,” a coal 
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A page about the Westminster Fellowship: student movement of the Presbyterian Church in the US. 


Dr. Harry G. Goodykoontz, Director 


Sydniciel Shinn, Vanderbilt ‘SO, News Secretary 


Barbecue business, Miss State. 


mining camp, the other is in_ the 
mining community of Canyon. In both 
places students have led in programs 
of recreation and Bible study. 


The Westminster Bowl Game—a 
first quadrennial!—was held last Oc- 
tober on the lawn of University Pres- 
byterian Church, Austin, Texas. 2,000 
students filled the bleachers to see 
“The University of Texas Longhorns” 
play “The Presbyterian Hounds of 
Heaven.” Three All-American football 
players officiated: Doc Blanchard, Ar- 
nold Tucker, Bobby Layne. Blair 
Cherry and D. X. Bible, famous Texas 
mentors, were also around. The Long- 
horn band, the tumblers and_ baton 
twirlers, the yell leaders—all were 
there. So also was Presbyterian Chap- 
lain W. Jack Lewis, who gave a brief 
but pungent address on the applica- 
bility of the Christian faith to every 
segment of a student’s life. 


A Thanksgiving Worship Service, 
planned by the Worship Committee of 
the University of Kentucky Westmin- 
ster Fellowship, was held over radio 
station WKLX (Lexington, Ky.) on 
Thanksgiving night, with the Rev. 
Alex Hunter of Louisville as speaker. 
The college choir sang the Gloria from 
the 12th Mass of Mozart. 


Helped by the Westminster Fellow- 
ship of the University of Alabama, the 


students of near-by Sullman Institute, 
Presbyterian Junior College for Ne- 
groes, organized a WF on their cam- 
pus. This is the first Negro Westmin- 
ster Fellowship in our denomination, 
which numbers only a handful of Ne- 
students. 


A church-hour nursery conducted by 
the girls at Florida State University 
(formerly FSCW) has been a feature 
for some years. Now that the church 
has two morning worship services to 
accommodate the crowds, the girls are 
conducting two nurseries. 


“Stumbling Blocks to Religion” 
“Group Pressure,’ “Modern Daistrac- 
tions,” “Conflicting Beliefs” and “Ig- 
norance’—these were the October 
topics in WF discussions at Eastern 


Kentucky STC. 


Four-Way Social Service. Westmin- 
ster Fellowship girls at Womans Col- 
legze UNC (Greensboro) have a busy 
social service program. One group 
brings entertainment to the County 
Home and TB Sanitarium; another 
sponsors a lively after-school recreation 
program for children in an underprivi- 
leged section; sull another group puts 
on a show for children in a hospital 
orthopedic ward. These things are ap- 
preciated—and fun to do, say the girls 
who do the work. 


Dear Presbye; 


As the Program of Progress of 
our denomination shifts into 
high gear this month, I bespeak 
for it your loyal support, in 
prayer as well as in gifts. A part 
of your vocation as a Christian 


student is to be a good “church- 


man”. . . . Power to you in the 
New Year! 


Sincerely yours 
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INFINITE IN HIS BEING 

(Continued from page 7) 
tion ot Him which I see with the 
human senses. Like an operetta with 
many themes, my conception of God 
changes with the music. It may be 
that here I shall be charged with having 
fallen victim to sensuous or aesthetic 
emotions. However, this is not entirely 
true. If, for example, man were able to 
devise a machine which could compose 
a Shakespearean Sonnet or evoke a 
Tschaikowski Symphony, I might be 
persuaded that there is little hope ot 
understanding Him _ through his 
creation. 

I feel that we appropriate God too 
often. We see Him as we suppose Him 
to be, by which I mean that our 
particular ideas circumscribe Him. He 
cannot be so limited. At best, we may 
ascribe to Him the highest traits which 
we know and then we must go beyond 
our abilities to understand and say 
that he is infinite. If we search among 
the uttermost reaches of inter-stellar 
space—even into that which is beyond 
space—He is there. If we penetrate 
the atom, we find there a perfect order 
and harmony which suggests that our 
God has left His fingerprint there. 
Consider, if we will, that an electron 
must revolve about the atom’s nucleus 
with a definite velocity. 

From the ageless mountains to the 
endless seas, from galaxies to molecules, 
our God is everywhere. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL 
MINISTERS’ WEEK 


February 2-6, 1948 
The Alden-Tuthill Lectures 


By 
Dr. F. Ernest JOHNSON 
A Christian Strategy for 
Our Time 


1. On the Intellectual 
Front 


2. On the Social 
Front 

3. On the Political 
Front 


For information, write to 
The Chicago Theological 
Seminary 
Dr. A. C. McGiffert, Jr., President 


5757 University Ave. Chicago 37, Ill. 
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“I'd like to see the dean about chapel 
attendance.” (From Princeton Tiger) 


IT SAYS HERE 
(from Church Review, September, 1947) 


VETS CRITICAL OF CHURCH 


On the basis of a questionnaire study 
of 400 postwar Harvard students (70 
per cent veterans) and 100 postwar 
Radcliffe students, Professor Gordon 
W. Allport, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology of Harvard Univer- 
sity, reached the conclusion that two- 
thirds were basically religious in their 
inclinations and one-third definitely ir- 
religious. . . . The crucial question in 
the study, says Professor Allport, is, 
“Do you feel that you require some 
form of religious orientation or belief 
in order to achieve a fully mature 
philosophy of life?” To this question 
82 per cent of the women and 68 per 
cent of the men answer, Yes; about 10 
per cent additional persons are doubttul, 
and the balance say that religion in any 
form whatsoever is not necessary for 
them. 

Although students are thus predomi- 
nantly religious, there is a marked drift 
away from the religious views which 
they were taught. Of 44 per cent of the 
Harvard students brought up in Prot- 
estant Christian influence, only 18 per 
cent now declare that this tradition 
satisfactorily meets their religious needs. 
The drift away from the Jewish faith is 
equally marked. Eleven per cent say 
they feel the need of a “substantially 


new type of religion.” 


As for veterans, the study shows 
them to be even more critical of exist- 
ing institutions. They seem less ortho- 
dox, less conventional at every point. 
They criticize the remoteness of the 


Church from human needs, and adypo. 
cate a clinical and psychological traip. 
ing of the clergy. At the same time 
58 per cent of the veterans report that 
their combat experiences made them 
more interested in the problems that 
religion seeks to solve; whereas only 
5 per cent said they made them less 
interested. Twenty-six per cent claimed 
that the war made them more religious, 
and only 19 per cent that it made them 


less religious. 


The study . . 


their personal religious quest. 


. Shows how false are 
the exaggerated statements that claim 
that the modern generation is godless 
and uninterested in religion. It also 
shows that colleges do not give stu- 
dents enough material to aid them in 
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Association 
with a strong faculty and a 
cosmopolitan student body. 


A Curriculum 

recently revised to provide 
training in the basic require- 
ments for parish leadership. 


Ample Laboratory 
experience under close su- 
pervision in city, town, vil- 
lage and country fields. 


Life 

in a college community 
whose college of liberal arts 
and conservatory of music 
add much to the delights of 
cultured living. 


Degrees 
of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 


? THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
3 OF THEOLOGY 
Oberlin College 
Thomas Wesley Graham, Dean 
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Michigan Has Big International 
Group 

Within the huge student body of the 
University of Michigan are some 700 
students from other countries. Last 
semester it was seen that most of these 
young people had established no con- 
nection with any of the Protestant 
groups on campus. So the ten denom- 
inations together sought—and found— 
Mrs. Christine Chambers, a former 
missionary teacher under the Southern 
Baptist Board at the University of 
Shanghai. Her new title is “Protestant 
Counselor for Students from Other 
Lands” and her office is in Lane Hall, 
where all student religious work at the 
university is housed. Areas of activity 
have been cleared with the Interna- 
tional Center, and a good cooperative 
program has been instituted with 
them. The new Counselor meets for- 
eign students at the International Cen- 
ter and national student organizations. 
She helps relate students to Protestant 
churches when they wish to do this, 
and the denominations can obtain from 
her ofice the names of foreign stu- 
dents who have expressed a religious 
preference. 

Currently, four students are invited 
—by printed invitation—to each de- 
hominational meeting on Sunday 
nights. An “official” representative 
sees that the visitor is warmly wel- 
comed into his group. Dinner invita- 
tions and other social contacts in the 
homes of church people are being ar- 
ranged. 

Reflecting the success of the new 
“Counselorship,” C. Roger Williams 
Guild is international in character. The 
membership includes Filipinos, Chi- 
nese, Nisei, and Negroes. Just recently 
Chet Loucks, the Baptist university 
pastor, baptized a boy from China, who 
before coming to Michigan had had 
ho contact with the Christian church. 


Here is practical international diplo- 
macy! 


Student Times: The Ohio Baptist 
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NORTHERN BAPTIST .. . 


A page about the student movement in the Northern Baptist Convention 
Dr. Newton C. Fetter, Director 


Richard Akagi, Columbia University, News Secretan, 


Student Commission publishes an at- 
tractive monthly paper, Student Times, 
which is “pledged to provide a journal 
of student opinion and thought on 
news topics of interest to the college 
students in Ohio.” The commission, 
which now touches 25% of the col- 
leges where Baptist students are en- 
rolled expects that this newspaper 
will make it possible to “reach the 
75% who are not being touched by 
our churches or our student groups.” 
The chairman of the Times editorial 
board is Isabelle Antol Bucklew, Ohio 
State University. 


State Commission Officers: Jim 
Davison, President of the CA at Col- 
gate University, is the new State Stu- 
dent Commission Chairman of New 
York. Carl Byers of Albany and Bob 


Salisbury of Syracuse are co-chairmen. 


Down South: Don Loudermilk, a 
Baptist active in the Student Christian 
Association at Marshall College, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., was recently elected 
president of the student body. 


New University Pastors: RoNnaLp 
WELLS, formerly of Bridgeport, Conn., 
is now at Ames, Iowa. He’s a triple- 
threat man, not only working with 
the students and the local church, but 
also teaching in the college. M. PARKER 
BURROUGHS goes this month to Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., from the Central 
Baptist Church, Hartford, Conn., 
where he was Associate Minister. 


Froncon: To Lawrence, Kans., for the 
Student Volunteer Movement Con- 
ference (December 27-January 1) go 
the following Baptists (as this maga- 
zine goes to press): Nanette Oliver, 
University of Southern California; Jo- 
seph Base, UCLA; Eleanor Powers and 
Merle Brenner, Ottawa University; 
Ronald Nece, Frank Bernhardt, Phy]l- 
lis Peterson, and Bruce McAllister, Uni- 
versity of Washington; Phyllis Mills- 
paugh, Kalamazoo College; George 
Todd, Luther Wesley Smith, Jr., and 
Bennet Owens, Denison University. 


Youth Conference for 1948: The 
date is June 16 to 24, and the theme 
is “CHURCH—tts place in history, its 
theological basis, and the individual’s 
relation to it.” The conference speaker 
will again be Nels Ferre, who did such 
a brilliant job last summer. The cell 
group idea will again be featured. 


What Green Lake Is Like. It is 1,080 
acres of high, rolling, wooded land, 
with 244 mile frontage on Green Lake; 
has superbly equipped hotel, cottages, 
dormitories, conference halls, artesian 
wells, recreation facilities, golf course, 
and other equipment. And, “You will 
find God in the beauty of this place,” 
says the service folder that is distrib- 
uted each Sunday. “Its depth is fath- 
omless in sincere heart searching. Its 
altitude is high with Christian leader- 
ship and vision. Its width is as wide as 
the whole world for Christ. These are 
the dimensions of Green Lake.” 


Green Lake Student Staff: Applica- 


tion blanks for the Green Lake Stu- 
dent Fellowship are ready for appli- 
cants who have finished at least the 
freshman year in college. Address: 
University Pastor and Student Work 
Department, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


They were Summer Service projectors 
last July in Hammond, Ind. 
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CONGREGATIONAL . 


A page about the national Congregational Christian Student Fellowship 


Marior e Rice, Wellesley ‘48 News Editor 


Spotlight on the West Coast 


Three to Know 

You've never met Hank Hayden, or 
Bill Genne, or Mary Grubbs? Then 
do take time for a briet look into CCSF 
on the West Coast—the land which has 
been called “the growing tringe ol 
Congregationalism. 

If it’s ecumenical, it's headlines. Vhe 
REVEREND HENRY HAYDEN makes head 
lines in Lodo, student publication at 
University of New Mexico, not only 
because nine Albuquerque Churches 
and tour Student Foundations support 
the United Student Christian Fellow 
ship of which he is student minister 
and director, but because of his pro 
lific writing and speaking. It is im 
portant to the CCSF as part of the stu 
dent movement that this talented 
young Congregational minister speaks 
on a state campus for such a rich tra 
dition of Protestant churches. 


Another ecumenical note concerns 
the REVEREND WILLIAM GENNE, Chap 
lain of Pacific University. It's not sur 
prising that the SCA at this Congre 
gational university 1s having a big year, 
for Bill has just come trom the secre- 
taryship of the Northwest Regional 
YMCA. Watch PU tor their working 
out of relationships bewteen SCA and 
denominational groups on small 
church campus. 

And now MARY GrRUBBs, adviser of 
the Oregon Congregational Student 
Fellowship. Its hard to say where 
Mary hails trom. She’s a graduate of 
Pacific, has a Masters from Oberlin, 1s 
now at the University of Oregon, 
where you can sometimes find her in 
her tiny apartment near the campus, or 
more often in the First Congregational 
Church, where she is Assistant to the 
Minister. 

Not that this personal history makes 
any difference. You don’t talk te Mary 
as an Oberlin M.A. or as a foundersef 
Pilgrim Fellowship. These things .are 
part of her—but Mary really is inter 
ested in you and in what you are doing. 
If ever there is a conterence in your 
area and Mary is to be there, be sure 
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Mary Grubbs waves a West 
Coast greeting. 


to yo. When she leads music, as she 
did at Seabeck last summer, you sing 
beautitully, even if you've never sung 
in tune betore. And, atter you've 
talked a problem over with her, you 
teel much surer of yourself, and are 


likely to see a Way oul ot that IM passe. 


Come Around Sunday Night 

The University of Oregon's student 
body of over 5,000 1s big compared 
with Pacific University, but small be 
side University of Washington's 16, 
000. For U ot W's 800 Congregational 
students, Pilgrim Club oflers a well 
rounded program. 

Say, P.C.’s weekly paper, speaking 
on October 26: “Here is the Sunday 
program. Scientifically based person 
ality testing at 4 (hurry up if you 
want to get in on this.) Christian 
character education and Ligon School 
at 5. Fellowship dinner at 6. Vespers 
al 
8. Everyone be here tor another swell 


7, and Dr. Macmillan speaking at 
evening.» 

And P.C.’s) Sunday evenings are 
wondertul. The personality testing 1s a 
great help in discovering one’s 
ties and deficiencies. The Christian 
character education discussions involve 


real probings—into the meaning of 


truth; the moral nature of the universe: 
the significance of the church. Vespers 
are led by students. Sometimes the 


speakers continue on, in a series of 


related topics, over several weeks 

P. C. has loads ot ideas. It you write 
to Pilgrim Club, East) 43rd and 
Brooklyn Avenue, Seattle 5, Wash. the 
Reverend Sherwood Wirt, University 
Church’s keen young Minister to 
Students, will tell you about them. 


Our Purpose, in Words: 

Washington students state the 
pose ot the Northwest Fellowship as 
“putting into practice Christian ideals 
among college students’; they strive 
tor “a Christian attitude on our college 
campuses, and Christian leadership in 
our homes and communities.” 

The Oregon Congregational Student 
Fellowship has written this Statement 
ot Faith: 

“Beheving that Jesus Christ is the supreme 
revelation ot God in man; believing that the 
Bible is our supreme authority tor Christian 
living; beheving in the Christian Church Uni- 
versal as the living organism through which 
the Spirit ot God works in building Elis King- 
dom; and belheving that the Kingdom of God 
is a present reality Opportunities for 
attainment of ereater Christian goals; we 
pledge ourselves to continue in the spirit of 
our Great Frnend and Teachcr, by being trend 
to all those around us, and by teaching when- 
ever possible the way of living with Christ 
in Christian tellowship, thus, with the help 
of God, endeavoring to extend and strengthen 
Church.” 


BRYANT 
DRAKE 


Dear CCS 


We are happy to introduce Dr. 
Bryant Drake as the successor to Dr. 
Ralph Hyslop, as our secretary tor 
student lite and colleges. During all 
of his ministry Mr. Drake has been 
in student and college work. His 
ofhce address is 19 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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Universitat ex nihilo. |.-ss than two 
years avo three hundred Hungarian 
youth, penniless and many unschooled, 
decided to yain an education. Unable 
to matriculate in the university, they 
settled near one ol the state schools 
and induced members of the taculty to 
organize informal classes outside the 
regular schedule. They took Over 
damaged buildings which labor union 
members helped them make over into 
livable quarters. They lived mostly on 
pumpkin soup. Grateful for their own 
opportunities lo study, they carned 
their new learning to the peasants, tor 
whom they held classes on Sundays. 
Within two years this new university 
movement has enrolled more than 7, 
goo students. 


Japanese Students Have Confer- 
ence. For the 56th time, representa 
tives of the students’ YMCAs met tor 
their annual summer conterence Sep 
tember 3-7 near the base of Mount 
Fuji. It was feared that the high prices 
of everything would keep delegates 
away; yet 165 students trom 54 colleges 
and universities made this the largest 
meeting im over a decade. The con 
lerence theme was the application of 
the Christian faith to the contemporary 
world situation. Chairman of the na 
tional student YMCA, President Ha 
chiro Yuasa of Doshisha University, 
who reftugeed in the USA during the 
War, challenged the students to look 
with realism at the world situation. 
Professor Sam Hi. Franklin of the 
Japan Theological 
cate of Sherwood during the 
war period) insisted that the Christian 


lath must find expression in construc 


Seminary ( asso 


live social and economic programs lo 
improve society. Students from agri 


cultura] schools pledged themselves to 
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4 program of rural evangelism. Guests 
at some of the sessions were Prince 
and Princess Chichibu, brother and 


sister-in-law to the Emperor. 


Acquaintance Tour. Students trom 
a score of Ohio colleges gathered al 
Mather College in Cleveland on No- 
vember 22, to learn about Austria. 
Speeches by visitors returned trom 
Austria, Viennese food and Strauss 
music, movies showing Austria and a 
drama based on the culture of the 
COUNLTY these made interesting 
evening. The “tour” was sponsored by 


YWCA of Northeastern Ohno. 


Books for Austria. An UNRRA of- 
heer, acknowledging 300 volumes of 
English and American literature in 
World 


Student Relief, wrote: “Do not apolo- 


German translation sent by 


yise for the quality of the books. They 
are to me a choice library. The stu- 
dents have anxiously awaited the ar- 
rival of this type of literature.” Student 
groups and libraries desirous of ship- 
ping books tor use abroad should send 
them to the American Book Center, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
1D. C., by freight or express, postpaid. 
The outside of the carton should in- 
dicate the destination desired, and the 
phrase “On behalf of WSSF.” A letter 
should be written to Mr. Lawrence J. 
Kipp, addressed to the Book Center, 
outlining the contents. A carbon copy 
of the letter should be sent WSSF. 


Rugged Conditions in Roumania. 
Doors, windows and roofs are. still 
missing from university buildings. In 
Budapest classes continue while snow 
falls down on the shivering students. 
Here, hunger is ever present. “We 
know now what the hunger in China 
has been like these many years of the 
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war there,” said a student to Malcolm 
Adisheshiah as the latter visited the 
university and presented on behalf of 
WSSF, several tons of condensed milk, 
sugar and cooking fats for the college 
kitchen, and surgical and medical sup- 
plies and equipment, and an X-ray 
machine tor the college medical de. 
partment. 


Italian Student Refugees. 400 Ital. 
ians who escaped across the border 
trom Trieste are studying at Padua. 
They are dependent on outside aid tor 
food, clothes, books. $20 will see one 


student through school tor one month. 


Crisis in France. (Gabriel Nahas, 
M.D. (perhaps you met him on his 
visit to the USA last year) writes: “in 
France the crisis has reached its climax. 
nce more Christians have been out- 
numbered. Thus they must bear their 
witness amidst suffering and pain be- 
times 


cause they slumbered when 


were easy. T.B. patients at a 
student sanitorium near Grenoble, who 
recently received 150 English books 
from WSR, wrote: “We received your 
shipment with joy. Your gift was most 
welcome. We are touched by your 
sympathy... 


Yugoslavia: Road to Democracy. 
More than a decade of fascistic dicta- 
tion in the universities means that the 
big task here is the democratization of 
science. The purging of texts to elim- 
inate the false conclusions and theories 
is necessitating a complete reorgani- 
zauuon of university life. 

Unrest in India. The riots have had 
their effect upon student life. In a 
single province during October schools 
and college closings affected more than 
60,000 students. Thousands of students 
who had to flee are now refugees. 
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ACHALET DES ETUDIANTS, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR Rowland were among 
and tke ticks in name, SWISS Cor 
y was. 


